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Is your showroom ready 
for a buyer's market? 


This wholesale firm didn’t wait for a 
turn in business to get ready for hard 
selling. They've set the stage for the fu- 
ture by remodeling the old showroom to 
make merchandise appealing and to in- 
spire retailers to fix up their own stores. 
The whole plan was based on a floor of 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. The new floor 
was designed especially for this sales- 
room and set the pace for the color scheme 
of the walis and furnishings. Custom floor 
designs like this are easily worked out in 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile because it goes 
down block by block. There’s a wide 
variety of plain and marbleized colors 
that can be combined in countless ways. 
From the practical side, Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile also has 

many advantages. 

It can be installed 


with little interruption to normal busi- 
ness activities. Its tough composition 
stands up under hard usage. Colors stay 
bright with minimum care. Daily sweep- 
ing, plus periodic washing and waxing, 
is all that’s needed to keep this floor 
looking like new for many years. 

Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is not af- 
fected by alkaline moisture. It can be in- 
stalled in basements and on grade where 
the concrete subfloor is in contact with 
the ground—virtually anywhere. 

With so many factors in its favor, 
you'll be surprised at the low cost of a 
floor of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Your 
Armstrong flooring contractor will be 
glad to give you this good news with an 
estimate on a floor for your own place of 
business. He can help you plan a dis- 
tinctive floor design, too. 


THE OLD way of displaying merchandise was far 
from inviting. Now customers see “specials” 
shown to advantage and are inspired to copy dis- 
play ideas for their own businesses. See how much 
of the appeal of this showroom is due to the new 
floor of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Designed with 
Bermuda Blue Marble, Midnight Blue Marble, 
and Tan Marble, it’s a durable floor that will keep 
its beauty for years in spite of constant traffic. 
e e e 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY of “Low-Cost Floors for 
Modern Business.” 20 pages. Illustrated in full color. 
Filled with interesting and practical 

ideas for improving the appearance 

of your place of business. Armstrong 


Cork Company, Floor Division, 4808 
Nevin Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Ships swallow 2000 bushels 
of wheat in one minute 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


tT is the wharf at Galveston, 
Texas. That building that looks 
like a collection of cylinders holds six 
million bushels of wheat, corn or other 
grains. 

Inside are five miles of B. F.Goodrich 
rubber belts that take grain from thou- 
sands of freight cars for storage or 
loading. Three ships can be loaded at 
once while the belts are carrying more 
than two thousand bushels a minute. 

But engineers worried about those 
belts when the time came to buy them. 
It seemed that the system would pay 
if the belts would last many years. 


They knew the light grain wouldn’t 
wear them out very fast. But could 
rubber be made to last so long without 
hardening, cracking, losing its elas- 
ticity? B.F.Goodrich men got the 
problem. They had developed chemicals 
that made rubber “age better.” They 
built test ovens where dozens of belt 
types could be tested at once. They 
regulated the heat and moisture to 
exaggerate the warm Texas climate, 
Then they developed the belts that 
have now been in use in this elevator 
16 years —and are still on the job. 
Product improvement is always 


going on at B.F.Goodrich. It’s a per- 
manent policy, applies to every kind 
of rubber product — conveyor belts, V 
belts, flat belts, hose, and hundreds of 
special products. 

If you use rubber goods it pays to 
check with your B.F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor before you buy. Find out what 
B.F.Goodrich has done to improve the 
many products that may seem stand- 
ardized but aren’t. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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Never ask a man- 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE 
FOR SUPPER-HON 7 


\ DONT CARE - JUST 
SOMETHING SIMPLE 


help! But 
there are some dishes 
- that are sure to please 


-and one of them ts 





eye Really Baked 
Ready to Heat,Eat and ENJOY 
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Thoughtful Enlightenment 


The article devoted to the International 
Poliomyelitis Conference (NEWSWEEK, 
July 26) was not only interesting bui 
showed much thought by the writer, as the 
subject matter will doubtless be not only 
of interest but very enlightening to many 
of your readers. I read your publication 
with great interest and find many items 
that are most helpful and broadening. 


D. Waker Wear 
The Greater New York Chapter 
The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis © 


New York City 


Unmasked Menace 


I was aghast and literally shuddered 
after reading “The Case of Mary and the 
Spy Ring” (Newswrek, Aug. 2) ... That 
article verifies that our nation is not yet 
safe from the same fate that befell the for- 
mer freedom-loving democracy of Czecho- 
slovokia. Capable articles exposing Com- 
munism, such as have been presented by 
Newsweek, have awakened Congress and 
the American people, and should eventu- 
ally cause President Truman to stop pooh- 
poohing and ask for $25,000,000 to investi- 
gate this obvious menace to our security 
and liberty. 


Horace Isaacs 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


Unreported Precedent 


In your article on the Communist indict- 
ments (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 2) you fail to 
mention that eighteen leaders of the Social- 
ist Workers Party and CIO General Drivers 
Union of Minneapolis were indicted and 
convicted under the Smith Act of 1940. 
Although the Socialist Workers Party chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act, the Supreme Court refused to hand 
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The man who did the most to invent the moving pic- 
ture projector was not trying to invent it — he was 
merely exercising his curiosity. 


In 1872 a group of American horse-lovers were 
curious to know if a running horse ever has all four 
feet off the ground at the same time. They commis- 
sioned a Mr. Eadward Muybridge to settle the bets 
through a series of photographs. With the photo- 
graphs in hand Muybridge became curious to see 
if a machine could be devised that would flip the 
pictures and show the horse in motion. He invented 
the machine and called it the “Zoopraxiscope”. 


Soon afterward, Thomas Edison saw the machine 
and grew curious about applying it more widely 
to “moving pictures”. The results we see all 
around us. 


How The 
Loopraxiscope 

Produced 
Hollywood 


What generated such continuous curiosity in one 
country? Are Americans born more curious than 
other people? Hardly. Rather, they are encouraged 
that way ... by the freedom of Free Enterprise. 

In this same climate of Freedom, Burlington Mills 
was free to be curious about the new man-made fiber, 
rayon. What were its commercial possibilities? How 
could it be improved? For what new uses could it be 
employed? Experimentation along these lines even- 
tually brought rayon into the daily life of every 
person in America. 


Today this same freedom is an incentive for 
Burlington, one of the world’s largest producers of 
rayon textiles to continue to exercise its curiosity in 
seeking new and better uses for rayon in the future. 


Bur ington Mills 8 


**Woven into 


the Life of America”’ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics + Men’s Wear Fabrics * Decorative Fabrics + Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn « Hosiery « Ribbons. 
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down a ruling of the law’s constitutionality. 
This meant that Grace Carlson, candidate 
for Vice President of the Socialist Workers 
Party, I, and sixteen other workers had to 
serve jail sentences up to sixteen months 
without even getting a hearing before the 
Supreme Court. 

We trust that the Communist Party 
leaders will get a fair trial that was denied 
to us. We take this position despite the 
fact that the Communist Party refused to 
aid us in our fight for acquittal and on 
the contrary blocked our struggle to have 





Confusing Convertibles 


Your report on the auto makers’ plans 
for new models (NEwsweEeEk, Aug. 2) was 
very informative, but I find one particular 
piece of information very difficult to be- 
lieve: “Hudson will add a convertible— 
the first in Hudson history—to its line next 
month” . . . I believe you would find Hud- 
son has been making convertibles for quite 
a long time. 


F. J. Crawrorp Jr. 
Toronto 


If you handle food or other perishables 
look to Tyler -for latest improvements in 
WELDED-STEEL refrigerated storage and 
sales equipment — for groceries, markets, 
bakeries; restaurants, hotels and _ institu- 


the Smith Act declared unconstitutional. 
FARRELL Dosss 


Socialist Workers Party candidate 
for President of the United States 






tions, taverns, drug stores, florist shops. 


*%& FROZEN 
FOODS 


%& MEATS 


PRODUCTS 


Tyler Open Medt and Qairy 


Case. Self-service 


Tyler Frozen Foods Dis 
play Case. Self-service 


%& DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


% BAKED GOODS 


*%& FLOWERS 


Tyler Wall Display Case 








¥%& PERISHABLE 
FOODS 


*%& MEATS 


Tyler Conventional 
Meat Display Case 





ke MEATS 
%& VEGETABLES 


Tyler Sectional Steel-Clad 


Walk-In Coolers 


Tyler Reach-In Refrigerators 


—many sizes and types 





New York City 


Hatch Act Repercussion 


Didn’t Ramon Telles have to resign his 
Civil Service job at La Tuna prison farm 
(Newsweek, Aug. 9) in order to run for 
election as county clerk of El Paso County 
under the Hatch Act? Personally, I’d like 
to see Ramon hold three positions. 

Tueovore F. Reipy 

Holbrook, Ariz. 


The Hatch Act played no part in Telles’s 
resignation, as he had planned to quit any- 
way and go into business if defeated for 
the county clerkship. 


Green Blind Spots 


In Newsweek, Aug. 9, you say that the 
last Dewey-Truman meeting prior to the 
dedication of Idlewild was at the Gridiron 
Dinner in Washington, Dec. 13, 1947 . 

I was an eyewitness to their meeting in 
New York City on March 17, 1948, at the 
St. Patrick’s Day parade. 

Wititiam K. Hayes 


Cleveland 
>... The President and governor greeted 
each other at... the parade. 


James O’SULLIVAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


>... My bunions remind me they were at 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade. 


J. Parrick O’KEEFE 
New York City 


The eyes and the bunions ..ave it. 





A 1942 Hudson convertible 


>... Wait a minute .. . didn’t a 1947 
Hudson convertible just streak past my 
window? 
Lawrence T. Rep 
Boston 


> The first in Hudson history, eh! What I 
have been driving for two years looks like 
one; drives like one; and last but not least, 
cost like one! What vision has your “con- 
vertible” editor got? 


Lucitte S. Mann 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


>... What have I been driving occasion- 
ally for the past year—an hallucination? 


C. S. Scripner 
Taunton, Mass. 


That’s no hallucination, that’s a Hudson 
convertible. Our Detroit bureau was think- 
ing of a couple of other guys named 
Kaiser-Frazer. ° 


Food for Ulcers? 


Don’t blame all of the increase in baby- 
food sales on more babies (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 9). Did you ever hear of a stomach- 



















ulcer diet? 





Davin GoopMAN 

Abingdon, Va. 
Over 300 Tyler Sales Outlets service the Did we! See preceding letters. 
entire United States and many foreign 
countries. See your Tyler Agent — he is 5 
an expert on food refrigeration. Untidy Common 

I read with interest your “Catts on the 
Common” (NEWSWEEK, July 26). We 
have just returned from a trip which in- 


SEND 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP. 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


lelelel Je}, | 
TODAY! 























-_-raenaactypieieteet atighelatnatagantnatattatantrnigings bd cluded a visit to Boston, and we found it 
Se ee ee oe eee ee to be a dirty place. We had difficulty find- 
@ Rush illustrated literature on Tyler () Reach-In Re- © i s i e i 

* frigerators Gl Walk-In Coolers LJ Cases for display $ ing many of the historic places “on our 
* and sale of ° own” because the tour companies have the 
° : ‘ity ti ightly. Poli vered 
. U e 4 city tied up tightly. Policemen answere 
— ° at , our questions evasively. 

© ADDRESS A, r The St. Patrick’s Day meeting We thought at first. that we were unduly 
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Advertisement 


‘INFLATION 
S COMING!’ 
; Hi 


Do not delude yourself into thinking inflation is 


here. 


It has come a long way, but prices will 


keep rising DESPITE ANYTHING we can now do. 


Maybe you are making more money 
than you ever made in your life; maybe 
you're planning a new car, a new home, a 
new business—but before you spend one 
penny on any investment. here are the 
facts you must face! Inflation is leading 
to the greatest financial disaster in his- 
tory. The President has warned about it; 
economists, thoughtful businessmen, lead- 
ers of all political parties are frantically 
trying to-warn the people of the danger. 
Yet prices creep upward in spite of them! 


Self-Preservation---or Blind Faith? 


Back in 1928, when bankers, brokers, 
businessmen. and economists thought the 
boom would never end— 

When stocks, bonds, real estate, and 
commodities were shooting skyward— 

When the optimists were preaching 
the gospel of “a new era.” “we'll never 
see old-fashioned hard times again,” and 
when “pessimists” were shunned like a 
plague. Ralph Borsodi raised his voice in 
warning. A few listened; most did not. 
Then came Black Friday and the bottom 
fell out of the boom—unemployment, the 
melting of paper profits. bank failures. 
bankruptcies. followed. The lesson of 
history is that no nation in the world has 
ever been able to stop run-away inflation 
once it got started—and this one is off 
to a good start. 


The Time to Act is Now! 


Since 1941, Ralph Borsodi has lectured 
and written that our national monetary 
policy must inevitably end in disaster. 
War always creates an artificial boom— 
but the day of reckoning always comes. 
The forces of inflation and depression are 
loose again. The vicious cycle is in full 
swing now. You will be foolish, says 
Borsodi, to believe anything can or will 
be done to stop it. In spite of temporary 
declines, prices keep going up. Every 
tise makes the inevitable fall that much 
worse when it finally comes. Since the 
beginning of the war half the purchasing 
power of your money—your salary, your 
bank accounts, your bonds, your life in- 
surance—has already been wiped out. 

If you want the truth—if you have the 
courage to face the facts—if you want to 
know what you can do now, read Ralph 


Borsodi’s plan for security, now and for 


? 


He predicted the 1929 
crash! Ralph Borsodi 


The distinguished author of 
“INFLATION IS COMING” 
was consulting economist to 
many of the largest firms in 
America including Dupont 
Ravous, R. H. Macu Co., Nat. 
Retail Dry Goods Ass‘n., 
Spool Cotton Co., and_ the 
Edison General Electric Co. 





the future. As Consulting Economist for 
many of the largest corporations in the 
nation. his plans have had to be practical. 
Even if you know nothing about econom- 
ic laws, you will find this the clearest, 
most convincing book you can read. In 
simple words, pictures. charts and figures 
it describes conditions today, compares 
them with other inflations and depres- 
sions. proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that your future, and that of those 
dependent upon you, is in dire peril, 
unless you act now! 


Protection and Real Security 
Because this book is so important to 
you, we sincerely urge you to read it. Be- 
cause it answers questions that are trou- 
bling so many millions of Americans who 
have families to support and jobs to 
hold—and because we know it will help 
you to face the future with confidence 
and security, we ask you to examine the 
revised 1948 edition of “INFLATION Is 
Cominc—Anp Wuat To Do Asourt It,” 
without risk, on a 5-day trial. Order your 
copy now. It -may save your entire ruture! 


What Readers Say About this Book: 


“I read your book sometime ago. I interpret 
the inflation as the kind of inflation called ‘run 
away. Assuming a dollar as 100 cents in 1933, 
and 30 cents from 1934 to 1939, at the peak of 
inflation we should have a 25 to 30c dollar.” 
—Congressman G.H.T., Washington, D. C. 

“Your book ‘Inflation Is Coming’ impresses 
me so forcibly I am buying copies to send to 
friends.”’—Engineer, Chestertown, Ind. 

“Everyone connected with the future of our 
nation should read ‘Inflation Is Coming!’ My 
wife and I are like millions of other U. S. 
citizens living on a salaried income. We have 
war bonds, bank deposits and insurance and I 
think the information in your book is of special 
value to people like wus.’’-—C.B.B. 


$q on a five-day 
Only 1 trial guarantee 
The SCHOOL OF LIVING 


A Nen-Political, Non-Sectarian & 
Non-Profit Educational Institetion 


SUFFERN, N. Y. (Estab. 1934) 





News Item: 


Washington.—The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor wholesale price index shows that 
prices are now 2.1% higher than last 
month; 12.9% higher than a year ago, 
and 216.2% higher than in 1939 when 
inflation started. Most economists agree 
that they will rise at the rate of at least 
1.0% monthly during the coming year, 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN says: 


“We already have an alarming degree of 
inflation. And even more alarming, it is get- 
ting worse .... Even those who are well off 
are asking, ‘How long can it last’? When is 
the break coming?” 


VIRGIL JORDAN, Economist, Pres. 
National Industrial Conference Board: . 


“We are now in the most powerful, perva- 
sive and comprehensive inflation process the 
world has probably ever experienced ... We 
may expect prices and wages to continue 
rising with variations .... in one way or 
another.” 


Financier BERNARD BARUCH says: 


“We are on the brink of an engulfing 
inflation.” 


What you need to 
know for protection: 


What to do about your savings and bank 
deposits now—before it is too late. 
What to do now with your government 
bonds and any other securities you own. 
What to do now to avoid shrinkage in 
the value of your life insurance policies. 
What to do now to avoid danger of fore- 
closure on your home or farm. 


What those dependent on the wages and 
salaries from their jobs should do now. 


What families which live in cities or rent 
their homes should do now. 


What families depending on pensions or 
unemployment insurance should do now. 


What our nation’s leaders should do now 
to prevent a depression—but won't. 


oN AWN AWD ™ 














Research Division, Dept. 8-NW 


School of Living, Suffern, N. Y. 


Of course I want to protect myself and my 
family against the worst financial disaster in 
history. Send .....,.. copies of “Inflation Is Com- 
ing—And What To About It!’ I enclose 
$1 per y, (cash, check or money order). If 
not completely satisfied I may return book (s) 
within 5 days and yeu will refund my money. 


Send ........ copies C.0.D. On arrival I vee 
postman $1 per copy, plus postage and C,.O.D. 
charges. Same refund guarantee. 

Address. 


Name 


City. “State 
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EASY TO SOLVE— 
WITH SIMPLIFIED SYSTEMS 


Making all parts of a business fit to- 
gether properly—and operate profit- 
ably—is easier when you simplify ad- 
‘ministrative control with Remington 
Rand Systems. No guesswork. No trial 
and error. These systems are based on 
years of experience in developing 
step-saving procedures for thousands 
of companies, large and small. 


For example, an auto accessories 


distributor ‘simplified inventory con- 
trol with these results: (1) Regulates 
turnover on each item individually 
instead of by product class, thereby 
increasing overall profits (2) Com- 
pensates more accurately for seasonal 
variations (3) Avoids shortages and 
overstocks (4) Cuts clerical costs, 








Reminglon Rand 


Inventory is just one of the places 
Remington Rand can help you find 
new profits through simplified sys- 
tems of administrative control. Ask 
also about Production... Ledger... 
Sales...Cost Analysis... Personnel... 
or Purchasing. For details phone the 
Remington Rand office nearest you or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save.... 
Visible Systems for Ad- 
ministrative Control ... 
Vertical Filing Systems 
and Supplies . . . Loose 
Leaf Systems . . . Certi- 
fied Point-of-Use Fire 
Protection for Records. 


Typ, 
iy 
® On 


ie 





- 1873 "% 
° Pye 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS Sas 


FREE BOOKLET “How to Get Profits From Inventory” is a new, thorough, authoritative 
study ... a wealth of specialized experience applicable to your business condensed into 24 


pages for quick reading. Ask for KD 375. 
6 
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aroused by the city’s lack of pride in its 
appearance and its possessions, but we 
talked to other tourists and their reactions 
equaled ours. 


Mrs. L. M. Rosinson 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Kgyptian Spitfires 

In letters Newsweek, July 19, David 
Rifkind asks where the Israelis got the 
Messerschmitts [from Czechoslovakia]. For 
my own personal information, where did 
the Egyptians get the Spitfires? 

E. L. Cantpsens. 
Bethel, Kans. 


From Great Britain under the terms of 
the Anglo-Eqgyptian treaty of 1936. 


Overworked Lawmakers 


It was with considerable sympathy that 
I read the “Unpopular Session” item in 
Periscope, Aug. 2. Especially touching 
were the postponed vacations . . . the re- 
sumed committee hearings . . . the unsched- 
uled news and radio coverage. Perhaps this 
is a climatic condition inasmuch as the con- 
ventions held in the very slightly cooler 
month of July in nearby Pennsylvania did 
not evoke these shrieks of anguish. 

MariGeENeE VALIQUETTE 
Toledo, Ohio 
e 

>» Members of Congress and Federal ofti- 
cials are elected and appointed to carry the 
responsibility of government. When they 
assume office, they accept the charge given 
by the voters—or so I’m led to believe. 

According to your report, these gentle- 
men and ladies are miffed at having their 
vacations disrupted. -If they want a mora- 
torium declared on government activities, 
we should receive the same concession on 
taxation and the ballot—and perhaps 
citizenship. 

Mrs. Sranutey Havey 
Fortuna, Calif. 
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Packard owners get a break in hot weather 











—once every minute! 


IN this great new Packard, summer 
weather is what you make it— 
thanks to the most efficient all- 
season ventilation system ever built 
into a motor Car. 

On a hot, sultry day, you create 
your own summer breeze, just by 
pushing a button! 

Even with the car standing still, 
with all windows closed, stale air 
is completely replaced by a flow of 
crisp, fresh, cerculating air .. at 
the rate of once every minute! 

On the open road, too, you ride 


EIGHT 


refreshed with windows closed. The 
nerve-tensing roar of outside air is 
silenced forever. And gone are the 
days of the wind-blown hair-do! 

Amazing? Wait... 

When the scene changes to win- 
ter, you keep right on making your 
own weather. You simply set the 
dial-at the temperature you want— 
the rest is automatic. You enjoy 
fresh, uniform warmth. 

Drop in soon—let your Packard 
dealer give you a demonstration of 
how it’s done. From that minute 


145-HP SUPER EIGHT 





160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT 


on, you'll want to drive a Packard 
and be your own weatherman, the 
whole year ’round. 








PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 
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Imagination tortures brakes 


TO BUILD A SAFER CAR FOR YOU 
a al 


Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 













They borrowed winter to help you stop! 


Tus is not a scene in an Eskimo ser- 
vice station. The picture was taken 
in Detroit—and shows one of the 
experiments that helped bring about 
the latest important automobile brake 
improvement. 

The fur-collared man is an engi- 
neer, dressed to test this new kind 
of brake in the artificial winter of the 
Chrysler Corporation Cold Room. 

He steps on the brake pedal of a 
one-wheeled “‘test-car,”’ reads the 





Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 





Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


sensitive instruments that tell how 
the new brake works at temperatures 
down to 20° below zero... and reports 
the results by microphone to another 
engineer outside the observation 
window. 

This was one of the experiments 
that led us to put the revolutionary 
new Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes on 
all our cars. It proved you can trust 
them in cold-weather driving. 

Other tests checked them in ex- 


treme heat, thick dust and other 
driving conditions. And thousands of 
miles of on-the-road testing showed 
them superior for all kinds of driving 
. . . they bring you the safety of 
easier brake control with 25% to 
30% less foot pressure! 

Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes are 
another result of the practical imagi- 
nation that has led to the exceptional 
value of the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler. 
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For Your Information 


LO, THE POOR SPORTSWRITERS: That turbulent American 
League race which saw three teams tied for the lead and a 
fourth only a half game behind one day last week is doing 
things to the Sports department and to fans in Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York, but especially in Cleveland. Just be- 
cause Cleveland’s Indians have 
been making most of the news with 
their sensational in-again-out-again 
routine—skidding from first to 
third and bouncing back to first 
again in two days—Sports carried 
three stories on Cleveland in three 
weeks. The first was headed “Lo, 
(uoxd the Poor Indians” and reported 
: President Veeck’s and Manager 
Boudreau’s troubles with their wobbling pitching staff. The 
second was a column by John Lardner on Satchel Paige’s 
troubles in making trains and getting to the ball park on 
rainy days. Cleveland fans didn’t wait for the third (as a 
matter of fact they didn’t know it was coming) to put 
Sports in the doghouse for being unfair to their favorite 
American League contender. We hope that story on the 
Indians’ success and the genius of their President Bill Veeck 
(Newsweek, Aug. 16) will take some of the heat off. 





TOURIST RUSH: The tourists’ heyday has returned. This 
summer has emerged as the most active season for American 
tourists in Europe since the 1920s and even compares with 
the 1929 boom in American-style Grand Tours. In recogni- 
tion of the trend, Newswexk tells the story in this issue. 
Religion tells about the invasion of Europe by American 
Protestant leaders for the most important series of church 
meetings since the second world war (see page 66), and the 
chiefs of Newsweex’s London and Paris bureaus, Fred Van- 
derschmidt and Loren Carroll, report on the problems and 
pleasures of 1948 visitors to England and France (see page 
80) . The latter reports point up the contrast between the nec- 
essarily austere atmosphere in Britain and the all-out Gallic 
welcome in France. Both bureau chiefs are in a position to 
appreciate the contrast, for it happens that Mr. Carroll of 
the Paris office likes to vacation in the Dritish Isles while Mr. 
Vanderschmidt of London takes his time off in France. 


ON THE NOSE: Considerable advance planning is necessary 
to present NEWsWEEK’s Special Reports at a time when the 
subject under discussion is national news. For example, work 
on the report on the current operations and future plans of 
the Voice of America (Newsweek, Aug. 16) started weeks 
ago. A little digging indicated that it was a significant and 
important story, but it was not making any headlines at that 
particular time. Because of its importance, the story was 
completed and reached our readers on the very day that the 
Voice expansion plans made front-page 
headlines across the country. 


THE COVER: Through the years Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Theda Bara, Pola Negri, 
and eleven other actresses have 
played the screen role of Carmen with 
varying success, and now Rita Hay- 
worth has been cast as Carmen XV in 
Columbia’s “The Loves of Carmen.” 
Miss Hayworth is not only the most glamorous Carmen in 
screen history, but her background and antecedents make her 
an ideal candidate for the role. For the story of Miss Hay- 
worth and the film, see page 78. 











‘They’re coming! The 


“They’re coming!” shouted a West Virginia mountain boy. 
“They say we'll have our telephone before the end of the 
week, and so will Grandma!” 


telephone men are coming!” 


ern Electric is playing a vital part: manufacturing tele- 
phones, switchboards, wire and cable — supplying poles, 
crossarms, insulators, power-driven pole hole augers and 


many other tools the construction crews need to do their 


That’s happening all over the country. During the past ; i 
jobs quickly and well. 


two and a half years, Bell Telephone companies have added 
about 775,000 telephones in rural areas—built enough new 
rural pole lines to stretch nearly two and one half times 
around the world—strung more than 375,000 miles of wire. 


In cities, towns and suburban areas, too, more and better 
telephone service is coming fast. To help the Bell Telephone 
companies meet your needs, Western Electric is today doing 
the biggest manufacturing and supply job in all its 66 years 
as a unit of the Bell System. 


DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
of telephone of telephone 
opparotus and central office 
supplies. equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE ou (Qh) SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


In this vast program of rural telephone expansion, West- 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
opporatus, 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Senate’s Special Small Business 
Committee is considering an investigation 
into high meat prices. Complaints have 
been received from scores of independent 
butchers and retail markets that they are 
being caught between rising wholesale 
prices and consumer resistance . . . The 
Truman campaigners no longer are ignoring 
the Southern revolt. Fearful that Alabama 
may vote for the Dixiecrats, they are urg- 
ing Senators Hill and Sparkman to swing 
back decisively to Truman and to stump 
their own and other Southern States for 
him . . . Senator McGrath has urged Tru- 
man to make a Southern and Border State 
tour, and the President has indicated he 
probably will do so . . . Chief campaign 
money raisers for the Democrats are: De- 
fense Secretary Forrestal, William Pawley, 
former ambassador to Brazil, and Treasury 
Secretary Snyder. Forrestal is doing the 
best job... The FBI now has a master list 
of between 140,000 and 150,000 persons 
residing in various parts of the U. S. whose 
loyalty is suspect. 


Truman’s Speaking Team 

In Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin, 
Truman will have a first-class political 
orator—perhaps the best in the Admin- 
istration. He will be assigned an extensive 
speaking tour, especially in labor centers. 
The Democratic committee also has In- 
terior Secretary Krug lined up for a series 
of speeches in the West on reclamation, 
irrigation, and public power, and Agricul- 
ture Secretary Brannan for a tour of farm 
areas, 


Gray Board Report Mixup 

It won’t be admitted, but it was Truman 
himself who delayed release of the Gray 
Board’s report proposing that National 
Guard units be placed under Federal in- 
stead of state control. This is the story: 
Defense Secretary Forrestal took the re- 
port with a summary of its recommenda- 
tions to the White House. The President 
OK'd it and Forrestal prepared to release 
it to the public; in fact, he gave advance 
copies to newsmen. Truman then’ called 
Forrestal and ordered him to delay the 
report uutil after the election because he 
feared the controversial federalization 
suggestion again would stir up the states’- 
rights issue. Advance copies were hurriedly 
withdrawn and release plans abandoned. 
However, Defense Department officials 
later convinced White House advisers that 
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the report should be released, and it finally 
was made public on schedule—with For- 
restal taking all the blame for theeconfu- 
sion. 


New Unification Plan 

A plan to give the Defense Secretary 
additional power and authority over the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force will be pre- 
sented to the Hoover committee on govern- 
ment reorganization. The proposal is be- 
ing incorporated in a report by Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, who is studying the defense set- 
up for the Hoover committee. It was 
Eberstadt, a New York investment banker 
and close friend of Forrestal, who drew up 
the compromise plan that resulted in uni- 
fication of the armed services. 


Russia’s Uranium Imports 

Sooner or later Congress will hear offi- 
cially the inside explanation of why ura- 
nium compounds were shipped to Russia 
during the war. The fact is that the ship- 
ments were made deliberately to cover up 
the secret atom-bomb work then going on 
in this country. If the Russian requests 
for uranium had been turned down, the 
Soviets rightly could have concluded that 
the U.S. was hard at work on the atomic 
project. Limited shipments provided no 
tip-off one way or another. 


Clark Role in Spy Case 

Inside the Administration, there’s criti- 
cism of the way Attorney General Clark 
handled the Soviet-spy situation. Clark 
was primarily responsible for bringing the 
story before the New York blue-ribbon 
grand jury, impaneled well over a year 
ago. When it became evident that the jury 
would refuse to indict alleged members of 
the spy ring because of lack of evidence, 
Clark was urged to influence the jury to 
write a report—similar to that of the Ca- 
nadian Royal Commission, but without 
names—giving all the details and explain- 
ing why there could be no indictments. 
But Clark urged delay in the hope that 
the FBI could uncover additional evidence’ 
Although the jury now is in recess and 
can be called back to hear new evidence 
at any time, Clark’s critics maintain that 
if such a report had been issued, perhaps 
with recommendations that the laws be 
tightened, the Administration now would 
be ‘in the clear on the headline-making 
spy-ring controversy instead of being 
acutely embarrassed. 


National Notes ; 

Although Georgia won’t go Republican 
in November, Democratic Party leaders 
privately admit Dewey will poll the 
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largest Republican vote ever recorded 
there . ... The “baby” of the 81st Congress 
is likely to be Hugo Sims, 27, second-world- 
war veteran of Orangeburg, S.C., who up- 
set two-term Rep. John J. Riley in the 
Democratic primary, which amounts to 
election . . . In addition to new USO and 
Red Cross clubs planned as the draft gets 
under w.y, the American Theater Wing 
will open a postwar stage-door canteen. 
It will be either in New York or Wash- 
ington, depending on which is nearest the 
most troops. - 
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Trends Abroad 


The Soviet provincial press is printing 
an increasing number of notices seeking the 
whereabouts of missing Communist Party 
members. While it’s difficult to establish 
the significance of these items, some ob- 
servers recall that not since the purges of 
the 30s has there been such a prevalence 
of missing-persons notices . . . Diplomatic 
observers note that the Russians have re- 
vived their anti-Iran propaganda with a 
mounting campaign in which they assert 
that Iran is dominated by U. S. military 
experts building border fortifications . . 
In spite of denials by Argentina, Washing- 
ton officials believe that Soviet-Argentine 
trade negotiations now are under way .. . 
With the improved military situation in 
Greece, some Western diplomats are hope- 
ful that a general election may soon be 
possible. 


A Minor War of Nerves 

Soviet needling of U.S. diplomatic per- 
sonnel again is on the increase. Two ex- 
amples: In Dairen, a Chinese port under 
Soviet administration, the U.S. consular 
staff has been denied access to the bathing 
beaches, in spite of the sweltering weather. 
In Moscow, a U.S. diplomat whose wash- 
ing machine was held up by Soviet cus- 
toms for over a year was denied permis- 
sion to transfer delivery to a diplomatic 
colleague to whom he sold the machine 
after his recall to Washington. The ma- 
chine, Soviet authorities say, must be re- 
turned to the U.S. and reconsigned to the 
new owner. 


On the Propaganda Front 

The American Military Government 
again will prohibit the distribution of Rus- 
sian papers in the western sectors of Ber- 
lin and in Western Germany because the 
distribution of U.S.-licensed papers in the 
Soviet zone has practically stopped as the 
result of intimidation. Many Soviet-zone 
newsdealers have had their stands or shops 
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confiscated for selling Western papers. 
Meanwhile, the AMG is preparing clan- 
destinely to distribute 50,000 photostatic 
copies of its organ, Neue Zeitung, small 
enough to be hidden in shoes or pockets. 


African Race Problem 

British officials are disquieted by South 
Africa’s increasingly anti-native policy, 
most recently manifested by the proposal 
that Eritrea and Somaliland be returned 
to Italian rule, thereby keeping them under 
white domination. This policy not only 
runs counter to the Labor government’s 
native-advancement policy but threatens 
to split Africa—where imperial defense 
now is being centered—and alienate India, 
Pakistan, and perhaps Ceylon to the point 
of withdrawal from the commonwealth. 


Arms for Korea 

The U.S. Army is leaving behind a con- 
siderable proportion of the lighter arms, 
equipment, and supplies it has in Korea 
and plans to sell them to the new govern- 
ment in Seoul. Negotiations of the terms 
for the sale will be one of the first tasks 
of John J. Muccio, new U.S. diplomatic 
representative in Korea. 


Satellite Collaboration 

Yugoslavia’s defection has stepped up 
collaboration between Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, despite traditional 
enmity. In addition to increased trade, 
anticipated developments are joint Polish- 
Czech exploitation of the Silesian coal 
basin, construction of a Danube-Oder 
canal, and the signing of a Czeci-Hun- 
garian treaty which will close the last link 
in the Eastern European chain. 


Foreign Notes 

Wartime pilots are making “killings” 
flying cargoes of munitions from Czecho- 
slovakia into Palestine. Pay for the flights 
has been running as high as $300 an hour 
. .. Uncensored reports from Russia stress 
the unsatisfactory state of the Soviet oil 
industry, which has not yet fulfilled its 
1947 production schedule. Incidentally, the 
Soviets are building new shipyards in 
Kuibyshev and near Leningrad . . . Italy 
is pushing its automobile products in 
Latin America. With Fiat already selling 
cars in Argentina, Brazil, and Colombia, 
the Italians have now offered Chile an 
automobile-assembly plant to boost local 
production and save shipping costs. 
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Farm Peflation Fears 

In contrast to the price inflation worries 
that have prevailed for so long in Wash- 
ington, government economists now see 
the possibility that farm-product prices 
next year will break to the official support 
levels. The reason is bumper U.S. crops. 
in view of good crops in Europe, there is 
some question as to how much of a surplus 
could be absorbed even through stepped- 
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up ECA exports to Western Europe. The 
lower trend of farm prices, plus continued 
high farm-production costs, leads agri- 
cultural experts to forecast a 15% drop in 
net farm income this year. They believe 
that the purchasing power lost by the 
farmers will exceed that gained by food 
buyers through lower retail prices, with a 
resulting net loss in consumer purchasing 
power. 


Cotton and Textile Prices 

This year’s cotton crop, officially esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 bales more than the 
trade had expected, will cause a decline in 
prices but not enough to show up very 
soon in textile costs. Manufacturers point 
out that the raw cotton represents only a 
fraction of the expense of the finished 
product, with the biggest item being labor 
—which is getting another round of wage 
boosts in the textile mills. 


Credit Loophole 

Retail credit men see a possible loophole 
in the installment-credit controls voted by 
Congress. Under the wartime Regulation 
W, credit on charge accounts could not be 
extended unless the previous month’s bills 
were paid up. Under the new regulations 
expected shortly from the Federal Reserve 
Board, retail stores may be able to enter 
such purchases on ordinary charge ac- 
counts, then exercise patience in collecting 
payments. 


Industrial Collaboration 

Background of the British proposal that 
the U.S. send labor and management rep- 
resentatives to England to help increase 
the efficiency of industry: With full em- 
ployment in Britain, economists on both 
sides of the Atlantic agree that further es- 
sential increases in production can be 
achieved only by greater output per man. 
One important British industry is produc- 
ing only one-fifth as much per man hour 
as the same industry in the U.S. ECA Ad- 
ministrator Paul Hoffman has agreed to 
recruit American advisers to sit with 
British representatives dealing with the 
problem. But he plans to keep the number 
of Americans down to a minority in any 
joint advisory setup to minimize the likeli- 
hood of charges of U.S. dictation. 


Business Footnotes 

The railroads are planning to ask the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an- 
other freight-rate boost of about 5% ... 
Still higher prices for houses are forecast 
by builders, who say that the effects of 
recent building-trade wage increases and 
the rise in coal, steel, and transportation 
costs won’t be felt fully until fall... U.S. 
industrial manpower supply, particularly 
of highly skilled workers in construction 
and scientific fields, is rapidly becoming 
as tight as it was at the height of the war 
. . . Lobbying Act reports indicate that 
the margarine vs. butter battle in Congress 


this year cost $330,000. Margarine makers 
spent $202,073 but failed to get the House- 
approved oleo-tax repealer past the Senate 
Finance Committee. The National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation. 
prime opponent of the bill, spent $128,590. 

; Vv 
Movie Notes 

Comedy films are doing so well at the 
box office that producers will spend some 
$30,000,000 in the next few months turn- 
ing out all types from fantasy to slapstick 
. . . The FBI recently broke up a film- 
piracy ring, bagging 70 contraband prints 
of major features. They’re believed to be 
part of the hundreds of films that disap- 
peared from the armed services’ stores 
after the war . . . The latest so-called 
“message” picture to be dropped from pro- 
duction is “Quality,” which concerns a 
Negro nurse’s romance with a white doc- 
tor. Twentieth Century-Fox intended it as 
a follow-up to “Gentleman’s Agreement” 
. . . “Fire,” George Stewart’s forest-fire 
novel written with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Forest Service, will be made into 
a movie. Linda Darnell probably will 
play the girl lookout. 


Radio Lines 

Don’t expect any FCC crackdown on 
giveaway shows before 1949. The commis- 
sion’s hearing schedule is full and, with 
briefs on the case being filed by networks 
and stations, final action will be delayed 
several months . . . Radio versions of the 
two stage hits, “I Remember Mama” and 
“The Royal Family,” are being auditioned 
. .. Prudential is switching from its musi- 
cal program to drama and will present in 
rotation top stars such as Bette Davis, 
Gregory Peck, Ginger Rogers, Barbara 
Stanwyck, and Robert Taylor... A search 
is being made for a girl singer for a per- 
manent spot on the new Jack Carson show 
. . . The newest night-club possibility for 
radio (and mavies and television) is the 
team of Jerry Lewis and Martin Dean— 
rated by critics as the best comedy act 
since Clayton, Jackson, and Durante. 


Book Notes 

The 89-year-old Norwegian author and 
Nobel Prize winner Knut Hamsun, who 
was fined for writing Nazi propaganda dur- 
ing the war, is bringing out a new novel 
dealing with the various psychiatric exam- 
inations he underwent in connection with 
his collaboration trial . . . Axel Munthe’s 
best seller “The Story of San Michele,” 
already translated into 40 languages, soon 
will appear in Arabic. The 90-year-old au- 
thor, who was physician to Queen Vic- 
toria of Sweden, lives in the Royal Palace 
in Stockhoim as a personal guest of King 
Gustav . . . A novel satirizing current 
British politics by Margarnita Laski, a 
niece of Harold Laski, will be published in 
this country next spring. The title is 
“Toasted English.” 
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Who determines jobs and wages? 


F WORKMEN were paid in the goods they 
produce (instead of in money) we would have 
industrial peace, greater production, lower prices. 


_ A workman would assemble everything he 
produced in a day and parcel out: 


— some of it to pay for the raw materials he 
had used. 


— a small amount as rent for the factory in which 
he worked. 


—a small amount to management for securing 
the materials, obtaining the factory, selling his 
output, keeping the whole operation going. 


—a larger amount for taxes. 


—a small amount to pay for the modern tools 
without which he couldn’t produce at all. 


— a very small amount (so small he could hardly 
see it) as wages for the money which made 
possible the factory, tools and materials. 


The rest of his production the workman would 
|sell, and that would be his pay. 


Then you'd see efficient production go up, be- 
cause the more production, the more left for pay. 


Then you’d see workers demand more 


modern tools, and use them to best possible 
advantage. 


But this is the way business really works right 
now. You do get paid (and you can be paid only) 
out of what you produce. The more goods you 
produce efficiently, the more you are worth. And 
as your efficiency goes up, the cost of what you 
make goes down, so that everybody benefits 
in lower prices. 


It’s just that simple: if you want lower prices, 
a steady job and more pay, you start with more 
efficient production. And there’s no other way. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Control of the Senate is now becoming the uncertain factor 
in the November elections. 


Dewey’s election, in the opinion of all top Republican and 


some Democratic strategists, is in the bag. Both sides agree, 


however, that Dewey must win at least 55% of the total vote to 
achieve the kind of sweep that would necessarily carry the ~ 
ate along with him. 


Democrats face fewer risks than Republicans in the fight for 
the Senate. Of the fifteen Democratic seats at stake ten are in 
the Solid South. No such safety factor surrounds the eighteen 
contested Republican seats. And Democrats need to pick up 
only four seats to control the upper chamber. 


> The battle for the Senate will be decided in these eleven 
states:. Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 


Republican hopes for gains occur in this descending order: 
New Mexico, Montana, Colorado, Tennessee, and Rhode Island. 
In similar order, Democrats count on pickups in Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Idaho, Wyoming, and Illinois. 


Because of the critical situation, both parties are planning 


to mobilize special speaking groups and make their heaviest ex- 
penditures in these areas. 


> The House is expected to remain Republican, no matter how 
small the margin of Dewey’s victory. Democratic Congressional 
hopes are centered on narrowing the present Republican ma- 
jority as the prelude to control of the House in 1950. 


Reports of improved party morale in the grass roots since 
the convention have raised Democratic expectations of sub- 
stantial gains. Candidates are being run in some safe Repub- 
lican districts for the first time in years. Some Democratic 
leaders believe they can capture the House even if Dewey wins, 
but these are in the distinct minority. 


> Truman’s confidence in victory, though not shared by all 
the party leaders, continues unabated. Climbing prices coupled 
with Congressional stubbornness on strong inflation controls, he 
believes, will still be the main issue in November. Spy-ring 
revelations, his advisers tell him, will be old-hat by election 
tame. 

Solution of the party’s financial problem is in sight, Chairman 
McGrath has informed him. The newly announced finance com- 
mittee hopes to obtain from Northern businessmen the half of 
the national Committee’s $3,000,000 campaign chest usually 
supplied by the South. 


The main reliance for funds will be upon grass-roots or- 
ganizations, such as the Truman-Barkley clubs, and the labor 
unions. Although the Taft-Hartley Act forbids political con- 
tributions by unions as such, AFL and CIO political affiliates 
expect to solicit members for voluntary contributions. The party 
appeal to both business and labor will be the"same: “Elect 
Truman for Stability.” 
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> Orders to keep the bipartisan foreign policy out of the 
campaign have been sent down the line by Truman and Mc- 
Grath. Believing his policy sound, Truman does not want it made 
a political football even if Republican isolationists attack it. 


Although his Berlin reports indicate lessened tension there, 
the President sees some risk that Russia may provoke new diff- 
culties just before elections. The purpose: the creation of a new 
war scare in the U.S. to strengthen Henry Wallace’s appeal. 


> Communist support of Wallace, Truman believes, is aimed 
at achieving a Republican victory. The Politburo, he tells in- 
timates, sees in a Republican sweep the best prospect of a de- 
pression and revival of isolationism. Truman, however, has de- 
termined not to raise this argument in ‘e campaign even if the 
crisis does come. 


> Although pessimistic about a satisfactory outcome of the 
Moscow talks, State Department officials feel they have served 
a useful purpose in confirming what had only been suspected: 
The Russians do not want a war at this time and are not ready 
for one. 


The Russians are expected to continue being tough in ne- 
gotiations, but American foreign-policy makers have decided to 
be equally tough. The first step in a bolder policy toward Rus- 
sia was taken in the recent de facto recognition of the govern- 
ment of South Korea as the government for the entire country. 


By seizing the initiative in Korea, the Administration be- 
lieves, a Berlin blockade in reverse has been achieved: the Rus- 
sians will have to offer us concessions to achieve modification of 
our policy. 


> Curtailment of exports from Western Ew pe to the Iron 
Curtain countries, if the goods involved have a military poten- 
tial, will be pushed by the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Warnings of recovery-aid stoppage will be issued to the 
Marshall-plan nations by ECA representatives in Europe if at- 
tempts are made to build up Western-Eastern trade with mili- 
tary or potentially military items. 


ECA Chief Hoffman believes that the danger of “contra- 
band” trade will be small. He expects to be able to report to 
Congress next year that the recovery program has been instru- 
mental in building up the Western nations while limiting the 
military potential of Eastern er 


> Demands for a GOP voice in preparing of next year’s 
budget will be made by Appropriations Committee chairmen 
of both houses this November if Dewey wins the election. 


Should Truman refuse, he will be requested by Republican 
leaders to withhold submission of the budget before he leaves 
office. Dewey may well have to submit the new budget piece- 
meal because of lack of time for preparation. 


No lightening of the cost of national defense is expected, 
whoever wins, despite current progress toward a unified budget 
for the armed forces. The only immediate benefit from such a 
budget, military planners believe, will be some evidence of 
getting more defense per dollar. 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 























1. Keep on top of your job. 


2, Let up without letting down. 


Even time out is time invested when 
you go Pullman. You meet important 
people in the luxurious lounge car 
reserved for Pullman passengers. En- 
joy yourself—as you enjoy them! 


ItS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


© 1948, The Pullman Company 


One way to do this is to turn travel 
time into productive working time. 
You can if you go Pullman. Simply 


How to rate with the men who rate you 


3. Get your 8 hours a night. 


When you go Pullman you get up full 
of go after a swell night’s sleep in 
‘hat soft, big, clean Pullman bed. 
You’re rested and ready. You feel like, 
you look like, a man going places! 


Pullman 
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ask the porter for a table (always 
available no matter what your accom- 
modations)—and work on the way. 





4, Be there when you’re needed. 

And you are when you go Pullman. 
Because you arrive on dependable 
railroad schedules, right in the heart 
of town, convenient to everything. 
You’re sure to rate with the men who 
rate you—’cause they go Pullman, too! 


Still time to see the Pullman Exhibit of 
new accommodations at the Chicago 
Railroad Fair—open through Sept. 6th. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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Now... Your Secretary Can Keep Pace With You Accurately! 


THE NEW AUDOGRAPH not 
only helps you get more 
work done easier and 
better, but also helps 

your secretary expedite it with un- 
canny accuracy! 

The secret lies in a combination 
of aupoGrapH features making tran- 
scription effortless, eliminating dis- 
tractions, and concentrating your sec- 
retary’s attention on your dictation only! 

The new aupoGcrarH gives her 
control of volume and. tone, with 
understandability achieved by no 
other dictation system. With the 


patented aupocrapx Electromatic 
Index she can clearly see the length, 
beginning and end of messages. She 
can spot and hear corrections before 
beginning to type. She can start, 
stop instantly, split syllables if she 
wishes, backspace anywhere. She 
can listen through a Feathertone 
Earpiece, tiny as an earring, or 
even on a sound beam — with no 
earpiece at all! 

WHEN YOU CONSIDER 
how much your sec- 
retary’s speed with 
accuracy increases your 


Phone AUDOGRAPH your city for demonstration 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation — 
(Western Electric Export Corporation 


own executive accomplishment, when 
you consider all the superior features 
of the aupoGRaPH .-. , then you will 
understand the importance of know- 
ing more about the aupoGRapu before 
you decide on any other dictation 
system. For full information, ask 
your secretary to mail the coupon 
today! ” Fie 


PLEASE TELL ME MORE! 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, President - 16 ARBOR ST. - HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 
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Something People Can Understand 


In the cold war which the Western 
democracies and the Soviet Union had 
waged continuously since 1945, propaganda 
had been a major siege gun. Further, in 
the three years since V-J Day, the Rus- 
sians had scarcely had the worst of the 
war of words. Moscow, under its Stalinist 
creed of truth only when it serves Stalin’s 
ends, had flooded the world with a weird 
mixture of half-facts and fabrication that 
had found adherents in many lands. 

Last week, in New York City, a gray- 
haired Soviet schoolma’am, seeking to 
avoid return to Russia (NEwswEEK, Aug. 
16), gave the Western democracies their 
biggest break in the three-year propaganda 
war. In a desperate moment, she jumped 
from the third-floor window of the Soviet 
consulate. It almost cost her life, but it 
gave her the liberty she sought. 

Debunked: By claiming that the 
woman, Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kosen- 
kina, together with another fleeing teacher, 
Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin, had been 
“kidnapped,” the Soviet Union, through 
official protests to Washington and through 
Moscow broadcasts, had already built the 
case into the biggest propaganda battle 
between the East and the West. Now, the 
whole Soviet fabrication had been tumbled 
like cards by a woman who would rather 
die in America than live in the “Worker’s 
Fatherland.” 


International 


Within an hour after Mrs. Kosenkina’s 
leap, the Voice of America beamed the 
news to Russia. It repeated the story 
factually to the Iron Curtain nations and 
the rest of the world. How red-faced the 
Communists were was shown by The Daily 
Worker’s failure, almost alone among 
American newspapers, to bannerline the 
news. Its big screamer for the day: “PUPILS 
GYPPED BY MILK TRUsT.” And although 
The Daily Worker did agree with Mrs. 
Kosenkina’s own statement that she 
jumped, the Soviet news agency Tass in- 
sisted that her “fall” was an “accident.” 

Having made the issue, the Communists 
couldn’t drop it. Instead they tried 
mightily to alibi it. The Daily Worker ex- 
plained’ away everything as a “startling 
revelation of an underground conspiracy 


- in the United States to smash any pos- 


sibility of peace between the Soviet Union 
and our country.” From New York, Tass 
dispatched a story to Russia which said 
that American secret-service agents dis- 
guised as police had violated the immunity 
of the Soviet consulate to remove the in- 
jured teacher to a hospital. (Actually, 
they were regular New York policemen 
who had been assigned to protect the con- 
sulate from curious crowds.) 

Whatever the Communist doubletalk, it 
still could not explain why two plain teach- 
ers so desperately would seek freedom from 


Acme 


their native land, or why the Soviet Union 
so frantically would seek to bar their 
escape. 

Said a Voice of America spokesman: 
“This is what we have been waiting for in 
our war of words. This is something that 
can be easily understood by people all 
over the world.” 


She Chose Freedom 


No casting director would ever have put 
Oksana Kosenkina in a dramatic role in- 
tended for an Ethel Barrymore or a Bette 
Davis. Cast to type, she would have played 
a simple schoolmarm. 

Actually that was her job: The 52-year- 
old matronly Russian widow taught chem- 
istry to children of Soviet citizens in this 
country on official missions. Had she sailed 
for home aboard the Russian ship Pobeda 
(Victory) on July 31 after the school was 
disbanded, her name would have been lost 
among the extras. But she missed the boat. 
What ensued made her the star of a melo- 
drama more hair-raising than a Grade-B 
thriller. 

‘The Kosenkina scenario was written as 
a tantalizing mystery. In the early reels 
the audience was allowed to choose among 
three possible solutions: 
> Had she been “abducted” by the Red 
Russians from a White Russian refuge? 
This story was told by Miss Alexandra 
Tolstoy, 64-year-old naturalized daughter 
of the Russian novelist, whose Tolstoy 
Foundation ran the rustic Reed Farm in 
Rockland County, N.Y. She said a terri- 
fied Mrs. Kosenkina had come there volun- 


New York News 


Leap from Marxism: Mrs. Kosenkina’s jump caused Soviet aides to hustle, but New York cops scaled a fence in time. 
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International 


Mrs. Kosenkina: “Ostavte, ostavte!” 


tarily, saying she “did not want to go back 
to Russia,” and that later she had been 
snatched away by Jacob M. Lomakin, 
Soviet Consul in New York City, and Zot 
I. Chepurnykh, his vice consul. 

P Had she been “kidnapped” by the 
Whites and “rescued” by the Reds? This 
story was told by Lomakin—and by Mrs. 
Kosenkina herself under the consul’s 
prompting—in a joint press interview in 
the-Russian Consulate on 61st Street, over- 
looking Fifth Avenue. 

> Had she been a double-dealing Red agent 
who had wormed her way into the Tolstoy 
Foundation as a spy? This theory was ad- 
vanced on the hunch that she was per- 
haps seeking the whereabouts of her fel- 
low teachers, Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin 
and his wife, who also had missed the boat. 

Obviously, only a close-up of Mrs. Ko- 
senkina herself would clarify thé com- 
plex plot. ° 

House on 61st Street: Whether she 
would or could make any such climactic 
appearance was the theme of the mid- 
dle reels. 

The strategy of Russian Communists 
was to keep Mrs. Kosenkina incommuni- 
cado behind the consulate’s heavy iron 
grillwork while demanding custody of the 
Samarins. Repeatedly, Ambassador Alex- 
ander §. Panyushkin protested to the 
State Department. Normally as_ close- 
mouthed as all Soviet diplomats, he held 
an almost unheard-of press conference to 
accuse the United States of abetting the 
“abductions” and to denounce the Tolstoy 
Foundation as a “criminal conspiracy.” 
Zealously Lomakin—who as Soviet consul 
in San Francisco in 1945 had helped shang- 
hai a deserting Russian seaman onto a 
Soviet vessel—kept police officers, news- 
men, and other would-be interviewers 
from Mrs. Kosenkina, saying only: “She 
is feeling very well. She is not a prisoner.” 

The counterstrategy of American anti- 
Communists was to enable Mrs. Kosen- 
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kina to speak freely for herself. Acting 
Chairman Karl E. Mundt of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee pro- 
posed to subpoena her, only to pigeonhole 
the idea amid legalistic mumbo-jumbo as 
to whether diplomatic immunity barred 
such action. Next Christopher Emmet, as 
chairman of Common Cause, Inc., asked 
for a habeas corpus writ on the ground 
that Mrs. Kosenkina was being held 
prisoner “through power, deceit, and ter- 
ror.” The writ, ordering Lomakin to pro- 
duce her in court, was granted by Samuel 
Dickstein, Russian-born justice of the 
New York Supreme Court, who as con- 
gressman in the ’30s had helped conduct 
un-American activities probes. 

On the consulate’s steps the writ was 
thrust upon Lomakin. He put his: hands 
behind his back, saying: “No, I don’t want 
it.” Someone warned: “You'd better take 
it.” As the paper was pressed against his 
chest, he finally grabbed it and disappeared 
inside. An hour later a Soviet attaché an- 
nounced: “Mr. Lomakin will not produce 
the woman. He didn’t receive any paper.” 
Dickstein rejoined: “She has as much right 
to the protection of the law as he has to 
his immunity. I will compel him to obey.” 
But when the Soviet Union protested in- 
dignantly, Justice Dickstein delayed fur- 
ther action on the State Department’s 
advice. 

The Kliegs even swung to the topmost 
diplomatic level: 

In Washington, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, while saying the United States would 
not countenance any invasion of Soviet 
rights, promised that any individuals who 
complied with American laws would be 
assured of freedom and government pro- 
tection. 

In Moscow, Foreign Minister Molotoff, 
calling in American Ambassador W. Bedell 
Smith at midnight, flatly accused Ameri- 
can Government authorities of conniving 
in the “kidnappings” by a “White Guard 
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Lomakin: His “kidnap” story burst 





Harris & Ewing 
Samarin: “I won’t return to death” 


gangster organization.” He demanded that 
all involved be punished and that the 
Samarins be handed over to Soviet 
custody. Smith’s reply: “If [the Samarins] 
desired to return to the Soviet Union, their 
travel would be facilitated.” 

‘Leave Me Alone’: Just when the 
star’s appearance on the screen seemed de- 
layed endlessly, a youth dashed out of the 
service entrance next door to the consulate 
shortly after 4 p.m. last Thursday, Aug. 
12, shouting: “A woman just jumped out 
of the back window.” ‘ 

With this “Perils of Pauline” climax, 
Mrs. Kosenkina swept away .all the mys- 
tery. After six days in the consulate, she 
had climbed out of a French window in its 
third-floor community room and leaped. 
By striking telephone wires in mid-air, she 
probably was saved from instant death. 
She landed on her back in the consulate’s 
flagstone court, suffering multiple frac- 
tures and internal injuries. 

Where diplomatic wrangling had not set- 
tled Mrs. Kosenkina’s custody, her own 
action did. Consulate aides manhandled 
her into the building despite her cries in 
Russian: “Ostavte, ostavte (leave me 
alone, leave me alone) .” However, Police 
Sergeant Lester Abramson, who had scaled 
the iron picket fence into the court, also 
shouldered into the consulate and called an 
ambulance. She was carried out on a 
stretcher and whisked to Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, at last out of Soviet hands. 

That night she asked to see Vladimir 
Zenzinoff, 67-year-old anti-Communist, 
anti-czarist journalist and author of “Road 
to Oblivion,” the story of his life in Si- 
berian exile. It was he who had taken her 
to the Tolstoy Foundation’s farm. Now 
they kissed in Russian fashion, cheek to 
cheek. Then she said: “I was like a bird 
in a cage. I had to get out.” 

On leaving the hospital, the mild- 
mannered Zenzinoff was asked if he de- 
duced that Mrs. Kosenkina had been kept 
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in the consulate against her will. Squint- 
ing through his thick-lensed glasses, Zenzi- 
noft replied: “What do you think—if a 
woman has to jump out of a window to get 
away?” 

‘sy Fear Them’: To clinch matters, 
when Vice Consul Chepurnykh thrice tried 
to visit Mrs. Kosenkina and to provide her 
with Soviet doctors and companions, she 
said: “I do not want to see anyone from 
the Russian consulate. I am afraid to see 
them. I fear them and I will not see them.” 
The next day Chepurnykh was finally ad- 
mitted to her Room 310, only to be told to 
his face: “You kept me as a prisoner. You 


_ would not let me go.” 


On top of that, Mrs. Kosenkina report- 
edly made a special deposition saying that 
Ambassador Panyushkin had personally 
visited her in the consulate. Its purport: 
He wanted her to sign an affidavit declar- 
ing she was not being held a prisoner and 
saying she was in good health and had the 
utmost freedom; in return he promised 
“everything would be forgotten”; she re- 
fused to sign; and, finally, fearing what 
would happen to her because of her re- 
fusal, she jumped. 
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For the worried housewife whose food 
budget has been severely crimped by in- 
flation, for the marginal butcher who 
has found himself squeezed between 
growing buyer resistance and skyrocket- 
ing wholesale prices, and for price-harried 
Americans everywhere, there was big 
news last week—but most of them prob- 
ably missed it. 

With a routine born of 85 years of 
monthly reporting on the ag- 
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With the teacher herself settling once 
and for all who did the kidnapping, the 
State Department announced that she, as 
well as the Samarins, would be offered 
asylum in the United States. Before the 
audience of world public opinion, who were 
the villains and who were the heroes in the 
bizarre scenario was no longer in doubt. } 


Flight Into Jersey 


Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin was a free 
man. He was also a hunted man. The 40- 
year-old teacher of mathematics and Rus- 
sian language would never go back to 
Russia—not if he could help it. With the 
Soviet Union demanding that he be handed 
over to Consul Jacob M. Lomakin’s cus- 
tody, he flitted in and out of the shadows 
all last week. 

His first refuge had been the chicken 
farm of Harry Schibanoff, old-time Russian 
revolutionist, near Freehold, N. J. He had 
been spirited there on July 31 in a vege- 
table truck, with his wife Klavdia Samu- 
rina,. also 40 and a fellow teacher, their 
12-year-old daughter Epena, and _ their 
American-born, l-year-old twins Tatiana 


cluding the big war years—by 6 per cent. 

In terms of meat, now the object of an 
attempted nationwide boycott by house- 
wives (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 16) , the record- 
smashing corn crop was the most im- 
portant piece of news, since it is essential 
to. the production of meat and poultry. 

More corn would mean more and fatter 
cattle and hogs; more cattle and hogs 
would mean cheaper meat prices, not 





ricultural. outlook, the De- 
partment of Agriculture on 
Aug. 10 released its Aug. 1 
crop report bearing a fore- 
cast for 1948 foodstocks that 
might easily be the straw 
that will break inflation’s 
back. In prospect: 
> The greatest food produc- 
tion in the nation’s history. 
> The largest corn crop on 
record, estimated at 3,500,- 
000,000 bushels, or a billion 
| greater than last year. 
> The second largest wheat 
| crop on record, estimated at 
' 1,284,000,000 bushels, or 
more than 300,000,000 above the ten- 
; year average and only. 80,000,000 shy of 
' the record set in 1947. 

> Crops of oats, barley, rice, beans, hay, 
. Sugar cane, and beet sugar all estimated 
’ at well above the ten-year averages. 

The department estimated total pro- 

‘duction of foodstuffs this year would 
‘exceed that of any year on record—in- 
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now but a year from now. The crop report 
might not be as dramatic as a house- 
wives’ boycott, but in the long run the 
results obtained would be far greater. 


Significance-- 

Although the meat boycott has held 
the headlines, it so far has had next to 
no impact on prices, nor do meat experts 
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and Vladimir. But at 4:30 a.m. Sunday, 
Aug. 8, a big car roared up. Miss Alexandra 
Tolstoy excitedly told them how Samarin’s 
fellow refugee, Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna 
Kosenkina, had been kidnapped. 

Thus warned, the husky, blond teacher 
hid out in New York, moving repeatedly, 
subsisting on coffee and sandwiches, and 
emerging only to seek the protection of the 
American Government and public opinion. 
He called on the FBI and, with a fervent 
“thank you,” accepted a subpoena from 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. He twice turned up after dark at 
The New York Times office and, on an- 
other occasion, in Central Park, told his 
story to newsmen. 

Alexander S. Panyushkin, the Russian 
Ambassador, had attempted to dismiss the 
story in advance by saying that Samarin 
had suffered a head wound ‘in the war. But 
the only wound he actually had suffered 
was the loss of part of a finger. 

Russia Equals Death: A non-Com- 
munist high-school teacher in Moscow be- 


_fore the war, and then a private on the 


Stalingrad and Kursk fronts, he said: 
“During the war I myself, like many 
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America’s Fat Year: How Soon It Will Mean Cheaper Meat 


from two simple facts: (1) short supply 
and (2) bulging household purses. 

The short supply goes back to the war 
years which created the full family purse 
and jumped the demand for feed grains 
to the point where it was unprofitable to 
increase herds. Thus with demand for 
meat increasing, herds have been gradual- 
ly depleted until currently the cattle and 
hog populations are com- 
paratively low. 

Buyer strikes cannot in- 
crease herds nor deplete pur- 
chasing power very effective- 
ly. Example: In the Chicago 
Union Stock Yard last Thurs- 
day prime lowa-fed steers 
brought $41.25 per hundred 
pounds, equaling the all-time 
high—this after nearly two 
weeks of the boycott. 

But more and fatter cattle 
and hogs will do the job. On 
the safe assumption that a 
record corn crop will mean 
lower corn prices, feeders will 
now buy grass-fed cattle and 
fatten them on corn; the corn-hog ratio 
will be more favorable to feeding corn to 
hogs than selling the corn on the market. 
Hence by next spring—and not likely be- 
fore then—beef prices should begin to 
drop, with pork products following suit a 
bit later, with the result that by the 
autumn of 1949 substantial price relief in 
meats should be in evidence. 


think it will. High meat prices ‘nai 
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others, had the idea that after the war 
the Soviet Government would give us a 
better life, politically and economically, 
and some freedom. But this was a great 
mistake—it did not happen. For this rea- 
son ... I decided not to return to the 
Soviet Union. I don’t like to sacrifice my- 
self, my wife, or my children to the 
interests of the Communist regime. [Also] 
I felt that the foreign policy of the Kremlin 
was creating the atmosphere for a new 
war.” 

“T am not being held against my own 
will,” Samarin insisted, “either by the 
American police or by White Russians or 
by anyone else. Nor have I been nor will 
I be influenced in my actions by anyone in 
any way whatsoever ... My wife and I 
desire voluntarily to renounce our Soviet 
citizenship. We will not under any condi- 
tions return to. Russia and certain death.” 

That Samarin was not imagining. the 
words “certain death” was shown after he 
testified in secret to the Un-American 
Activities Committee without disclosing 
anything pertinent to its espionage inquiry. 
A Library of Congress translation of a 
1929 Soviet order, reprinted as un appen- 
dix to the Soviet Criminal Code in 1947, 
was read into the committee’s record: “The 
refusal by a citizen .. . to return to the 
confines of the U.S.S.R. shall be regarded 
as a flight to the camp of the enemies of 
the working class and the peasantry and 
shall be qualified as treason . . . Persons 
who refuse to return to the U.S.S.R. shall 
be declared outlaws . . . Outlawing shall 
entail . . . confiscation of all property of 
the convicted person [and] shooting him 
to death within 24 hours.” 








Fatigue in North Carolina: Dead tired from 
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Truth, Half-Truth, Untruth 


One afternoon in October, 1945, a man 
and a woman met on a windswept New 
York street corner. They were not exactly 
strangers to each other, but she knew him 
only as “Al.” The man said: “Hello, 
Mary,” in a voice thickened slightly by-a 
foreign accent; then he took her by the 
arm. Together, they walked westward, 
talking earnestly. 

As they neared the Hudson River 
waterfront, “Al” was pleading: “Take the 
money.” She looked about. There was no 
one in sight. An ominous note crept into 
his voice. If she didn’t accept -the money, 
he was saying, he would consider her “a 
traitor.” Finally, she took the envelope 
that he was holding out to her. Within 
were a hundred crisp $20 bills—$2,000 in 
all. She ripped off a corner of the envelope 
and scribbled out a receipt, signing it 
“Mary.” “Al” grinned triumphantly. 

From Al to Mary: New England- 


.born and -reared Elizabeth T. Bentley 


described the incident last week before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and it was a first-person story 
she told, for she was “Mary.” As courier 
for the spy ring headed by the late Jacob 
Golos, she frequently had turned over in- 
formation to “Al.” He had arranged to 
meet her that October afternoon because 
he thought she might be weakening in her 
loyalty to Russia. He had forced the money 


“on her because he thought it would keep 


her from betraying the ring. 
What he didn’t know was that she had 


Dick Hodgson 
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landing, members of the Ninth Infantry Battalion, Marine Corps 
Reserve, Chicago, dry out on Onslow Beach, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


already betrayed it: She had told FR! 
agents everything she knew or suspected 
about the organization. 

It wasn’t the first time “Al” had at- 
tempted to buy her loyalty, Miss Bentley 
testified. Once he showed her a Red Star, 
a high Soviet decoration, and a little book 
with her name listed in Russian as the 
recipient. But he wouldn’t let her keep 
the medal. He pointed out that it would 
be dangerous for her if it were found in 
her possession. 

At other times “Al” had pressed money, 
a fur coat, and an air-conditioning unit on 
her. She had refused. them all. Why had 
she accepted the $2,000? Miss Bentley re- 
minded the committee of the circum- 
stances: “Al” had talked of considering 
her “a traitor.” The docks were deserted. 
The Hudson was cold and deep. 

Who was “Al”? Miss Bentley knew now. 
She had finally identified him from a news- 
paper picture. He was Anatoli B. Gromoff, 
first secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington from September 1944 until 
February 1946. 

Bonds With Moscow: If true, Miss 
Bentley’s story was easily the most sig- 
nificant development yet in the House 
committee’s investigation of Russian 
espionage in the United States. If true, it 
provided the missing link between the 
Golos ring and the Kremlin, proving con- 
clusively that any government official who 
may have offered information to Golos 
actually had served a foreign power, the 
Soviet Union, wittingly or unwittingly. 

Nor could there be much doubt that 
this part of Miss Bentley’s story was true. 
Although the FBI would not confirm it 
publicly, it did so off the record in detail. 
FBI agents on several occasions had tailed 
Miss Bentley and Gromoff. They had even 
taken motion pictures of them. They still 
had the $2,000 which Miss Bentley had 
turned over to them. 

But if Miss Bentley’s testimony on 
Gromoff was unassailable, much of the rest 
of her story still rested only on her word. 
She previously had named more than 30 
government officiais—some Communists, 
some fellow travelers, and some evidently 
just dupes—as men who supplied the Golos 
ring with the information which it had 
turned over to Russia. Whittaker Cham- 
bers, a longtime Communist Party mem- 
ber, subsequently an editor of Time, had 
given testimony circumstantially backing 
her charges against several of them. Last 
week the House committee started giving 
them an opportunity to answer the 
charges. 

The result: Some balked at the com- 
mittee’s questions. Some answered them 
freely—but categorically denied almost 
everything Miss Bentley and Chambers 
had said. 

The Wen’‘t Says: The witnesses who 
refused to answer questions based their 
refusal on constitutional grounds. Over 
and over again, they repeated that any 
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Currie: His denials were emphatic 


reply might serve to incriminate or de- 
grade them. 

Victor Perio, a former War Produc- 
ion Board official who had been named by 
Miss Bentley as a key figure in the spy 
ring, was asked whether he was or ever 
had been a member of the Communist 
party. He declined to answer. He was 
asked: “Have you ever given Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Bentley confidential government 
information?” He sighed: “I refuse to an- 
swer the question on the grounds .. .” 

Wirt1am Lupwic ULLMAN, a reserve 
Army major who had been named by Miss 
Bentley as the chief photographer for the 
ring, likewise refused to say whether he 
ever had been a Communist. He was 
asked: “While you were in the Air Corps 
did you have any information relating 
to the B-29?” He replied quickly: “I re- 
fuse to answer that question on the 
grounds . . .” 

Henry H. Corns Jr., a former Mili- 
tary Government officer, was faced with 
Chambers’s charge that he once was a 
member of the Communist Party. “I re- 
fuse to answer . . .” he said. He was asked 
whether he knew Chambers. He said he 
did not. He was asked whether he knew a 
man named “Carl,” which had been Cham- 
bers’s party name. “I refuse to answer,” 
he said, “on the grounds . . .” 

A. GrorGe SILVERMAN, a former War 
Department employe, and Cartes Kra- 
MER, former aide to Sen. Claude Pepper of 
Florida, refused to say whether they were 
Communists “on constitutional grounds.” 
Had they ever known Miss Bentley? 
Again they refused to answer—again “on 
constitutional grounds.” Silverman de- 
nounced the committee because, he said, it 
did not give persons accused before it the 
right to face their accusers. “Stand up,” 
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commanded Rep. F. Edward Hébert of 
Louisiana. “Turn to your right,” he or- 
dered. “You are now facing your accuser, 
Miss Elizabeth T. Bentley . . . Give your 
answers to the charges.” Silverman refused 
—‘“on constitutional grounds.” 

Exasperating as these refusals to an- 
swer might be, the committee at least had 
one consolation: By citing the constitu- 
tional provision against self-incrimination, 
the witnesses had at least lent some air of 
authenticity to previous testimony by Miss 
Bentley and Chambers. 

The Flat No’s: But the witnesses who 
point-blank denied the charges left the 
committee in complete bewilderment, 
which the members made no effort to hide. 
They had been noticeably impressed by 
Miss Bentley and Chambers. The stories 
sounded convincing. But the denials 
sounded convincing too. Someone was ly- 
ing. But who? 

Duncan Lez, an ex-lieutenant colonel in 
the OSS, denied that he was a Communist 
or had ever been one. He denied that Miss 
Bentley had ever collected party dues from 
him. He denied that he ever gave her OSS 
information. He admitted, however, that 
he knew Miss Bentley, saying that she had 
fastened herself on him and his wife, be- 
coming “a personal nuisance.” 

LAUCHLIN CuRRIE, a former executive 
assistant to Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
equally sweeping in his denials. He never 
gave any unauthorized person any infor- 
mation about China, he said, nor about 
codes. As for Miss Bentley’s charge that 
he conspired to keep N. Gregory Silver- 
master, whom she described as “probably 
an NKVD agent,” in the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, he said he merely had 
referred Silvermaster’s case to Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson for 
review. 

Others who flatly characterized the 
Bentley and Chambers charges as false 
were Harry D. Waite, former assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, Donaup Hiss, 
former State Department employe, Dr. 
and Mrs. Bera Gop of Pittsburgh, and 
Frank Cok, secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The committee talked of seeking indict- 
ments for perjury, but against whom—the 
accusers. or the accused—the members 
didn’t know. Some of the members dis- 
cussed the possibility of using lie detectors 
or truth serums on Miss Bentley, Cham- 
bers, and the others. Chambers promptly 
said he would gladly submit to such a test. 
But no action was taken. 

The Untold Seeret: Just to increase 
the committee’s bewilderment, the secret 
witness on whom it had been counting to 
fill the gaps in the story of Russian 
espionage refused even to say whether he 
ever visited Niagara Falls. He was Alexan- 
der Koral, an engineer for the New York 
City Board of Education. The committee 
had reason to believe that he had suc- 
ceeded Miss Bentley as the spy-ring cour- 
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ier after she broke with the Communist 
Party. 

Like the others who balked at the com- 
mittee’s questions, Koral’s refusal to an- 
swer lent weight to the Bentley-Chambers 
testimony. But that was not what the 
committee had been looking for. It had 
every reason to believe that Koral had al- 
ready confessed to a blue-ribbon Federal 
grand jury in New York that he worked 
for the same Russian spy ring as Miss 
Bentley. If Koral talked, committee 
spokesmen said, he could “break the spy 
ring story wide open.” But all he would 
say was “I refuse to answer. . .” 


Prejudices, New Series 


In his heyday as editor of the ram- 
bunctious American Mercury, Henry L. 
Mencken, the scholarly, 67-year-old “Sage 
of Baltimore,” had debunked everything 
from Babbittry to the effects of booze. 
Last week, writing in The Baltimore Sun, 
the acidic Mencken laid hold of a burning 
question: Do the current inquiries into 
Communism affront civil liberties? 

Delivering a scathing attack on Presi- 
dent Truman for blocking access to “a 
great deal of evidence . . . accumulated dili- 
gently by the Army, the Navy, the FBI, 
and other agencies,” Mencken turned to 
the civil-liberties issue: 

“As for the innocents gored by the 
[House Un-American Activities] Commit- 
tee oxen, I refuse to waste any tears on 
them. No one holds their misadventure 
against them, and it seldom does them any 
harm. Here I speak by the book, for I was 
myself one of them in the first great Red 
hunt, following World War I, and stand 
listed to this day as an agent of Moscow 
in the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s 
handbook, “The Red Network.’ 

“I am quite unaware of any damage, 
either contemporaneously or now. A good 
many people looked at me askance for a 
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while, but they were all people I was glad 
to be shet of. 

“ ... There is probably not a single man, 
woman, or child on earth today who be- 
lieves seriously that I am a guzzler of the 
Marxian hooch, or ever have been. I have 
been purged and purified like Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, and feel no worse 
for it than they did. Age, unhappily, has 
rusted my withers, but I am still sassy 
and complacent, and still disliked by gen- 
uine Communists and their stooges. 

“It will be so too, with the other inno- 
cents—if they are actually innocent. But I 
predict rough sledding for the brethren 
caught with the goods. If poor Truman 
slides down the chute on Nov. 2, his suc- 
cessor alas, will probably be the Hon. 
Thomas E. Dewey—and Pewey is a hard, 
harsh man, with long experience in putting 
salt on the tails of persons who subscribe 
to anti-social ideologies.” 


POLITICS: 


Campaign Prelude 


It was not only possible, it was highly 
probable that a woman some day would be 
President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman declared last week. And remote as 
that day might seem, he nevertheless ad- 
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Ruth: The man, the life, and the legend would rival Bunyan 


vised 94 teen-age girls, gathered in Wash- 
ington for the Girls’ Nation sessions spon- 
sored by the American Legion Auxiliary, 
to “prepare yourselves properly—the light- 
ning may strike you.” 

He was speaking from experience, Mr. 
Truman said. “I never thought it would 
strike me—but here I am, President.” 

In his campaign to remain President, 
however, Mr. Truman was not merely 
counting on the chance that lightning 
might strike in the same place twice. Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman J. Howard Mc- 
Grath revealed that the President planned 
to barnstorm the country by “air, train, 
and maybe Mississippi river boat.” The 
formal opening of his campaign would be 
on Labor Day in Detroit, where the AFL 
and CIO jointly had invited him to 
speak. 

Meantime, he was trying to make as 
much campaign hay as possible. He at- 
tacked Congress for a “do-nothing” special 
session, accused the GOP of. turning an 
$8,400,000,000, operating surplus into a 
prospective $1,500,000,000 deficit by cut- 
ting taxes, and reluctantly signed the GOP 
anti-inflation bill, terming it only a “tiny 
fraction” of what is needed. 

While Mr. Truman clearly intended to 
base his campaign chiefly on the issues 
of prices and housing, the Republicans 


just as clearly planned to emphasize the 
Communist issue, as raised by the re- 
cent disclosures before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. After 
a four-hour conference last week with 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Herbert Brownel! 
Jr., his campaign manager, told news- 
men that he thought people were more 
concerned about Communist infiltration 
than about anything else, including the 
high cost of living. 


PEOPLE: 


Babe Ruth, 1895-1948 


You can talk about your Paul Bunyan. 
Paul and his deep-blue ox. But what did 
the man ever do that was really worth 
talking about? Did he ever lean back, easy 
like, pointing to center field, not saying 
anything, just pointing—so that even the 
fans in the bleachers‘knew, well, there goes 
another World Series ball game; the next 
one is going right over that center-field 
fence? What ball game did he ever break 
up with not one homer, not two homers, 
but three—three home runs in one game? 
Paul Bunyan and his deep-blue ox indeed. 

The Babe—George Herman Ruth, that 
is—was a legend that no one had to in- 
vent. He was a legend that lived—and 
lived all the way. Take the afternoon last 
Wednesday, Aug. 11, when word spread 
that he was in critical condition in Me- 
morial Hospital. The kids heard about it, 
the kids playing sandlot ball all over New 
York. They picked up their bats and their 
baseball mitts and dogtrotted up Man- 
hattan. They gathered outside Memorial 
Hospital on East 68th Street. Not one of 
them had ever seen The Babe play ball. 
But they’d all heard about him, as who 
hadn’t, man and boy? The Babe was their 
inspiration just as he had been for all 
American kids for a quarter-century. 
Danny Higgins, 11, was asked why he 
liked baseball rather than soft ball. He 
said: “The Babe never played soft ball, 
did he? That’s only for sissies.” 

The Babe was a legend that lived—and 
that will keep on living as long as there are 
Danny Higginses. Death had its sign on 
him that day in Memorial Hospital. He had 
been operated on for cancer of the throat 
two years before, had never recovered, and 
now had suffered a relapse. But dying or 
not, when the nurses told him that Danny 
and his friends were outside, he said: 
“Bring them up. By all means.” Kids had 
never lacked his autograph if they asked 
for it; in his prime, after a game, he’d play 
ball on sandlots with them instead of going 
home. 

Bunyanesque? He was a gargantuan guy 
—over six feet, with tremendous barrel- 
shaped torso which tapered down to just 
about the smallest feet outside a chorus 
line. His head was enormous; his mouth 
large and thick-lipped. With that big torso 
and those small feet you’d wonder how the 
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man ever got around a ball field. Got 
around? No one ever did like The Babe: 

He slammed out more homers than any- 
hody in history—715. In one season alone, 
he walloped 60. His  strike-outs were 
majestic—and gargantuan; 1,300 in his 
lifetime, a record. Fearful pitchers gave 
him 2,056 bases on balls, another record. 
In his 22 years in the majors, he played in 


-10 World Series, still another record. On 


the ball field he earned more money than 
any man in history—$1,076,477. By 1930 
his salary was $80,000; that was $5,000 
more a year than President Hoover’s. 
Discovered by a baseball-minded priest 
in a Baltimore orphanage, he began his 
major-league career as a pitcher for the 
Boston Red Sox in 1914, winning 67 games 
in the next three years, including three 
World Series games, but they made him an 
outfielder because any fool could plainly 
see that he was an even greater batsman. 
In 1919, Colonel Jake Ruppert, the 
brewer, bought The Babe for his New York 
Yankees. Next, Col. Jake had to build 
the Yankee Stadium to hold the fans that 
The Babe’s prodigious home run hitting 
drew. In all baseball history, no man had 
matched The Babe as an attraction. And 


small wonder. 


He was no less sensational off the field 
than on. He could eat more steak and more 
hot dogs, and drink more soda pop than 
anyone who ever wiggled a baseball bat. 
And he could give himself a bigger belly- 
ache, too. His bellyaches were national 
crises. Once, he ate twelve hot dogs and 
drank twelve bottles of arsenic-green soda 
pop, and his teammates had to cart him to 
an ambulance. He nearly died, while the 
nation held its breath. 

And laughs, too. The time he sat in a 
rocking chair, his long arms dangling, and 
rocked on his own fingers. Out of the line- 
up for days. Once he stayed out all night 
and the Yankees fined him $5,000. Nothing 
trivial ever happened to The Babe. 

And no man ever loved the game more. 
His only disappointment: When his play- 
ing days ended in 1935, he failed to get 
what he had always wanted when he retired 
—a managership. 

Last Friday night, as it became evident 
that even a man as great as The Babe 
could not last forever, 60,000 fans stood in 
silent prayer for him in Yankee Stadium. 
Memorial Hospital was swamped with 
messages, from the lowliest youngster right 
up the line to President Truman himself. 

This week, on Monday morning, Aug. 16, 
The Babe made one final effort. For twenty 
minutes he left his bed and sat in a chair. 
But life was ebbing. At 8:01 that night 
The Mighty Babe was dead. 


West Branch Revisited © 


There was a time when he was one of 
the most reviled men in the United States. 
To farmers whose crops lay rotting in the 
fields because they could find no market 
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for them, he was a blight that had stricken 
the nation; to workers trudging hopelessly 
from one employment agency to another, 
it was he who had banked the fires of 
America’s furnaces. In the despair of the 
depression, the jobless selling apples on 
street corners and standing in bread lines 
wanted a scapegoat, and old Charley 
Michelson, the cynical press agent for 
the Democratic National Committee, had 
found one for them—Herbert Clark 
Hoover. So the worldwide depression be- 
came the “Hoover depression,” and the 
shacks in which the dispossessed were 
forced to huddle, “Hoovervilles.” 

This was in 1930, ’31, and ’32. Outside a 
whitewashed two-room cottage in the little 
farming village of West Branch, Iowa 
(population, 719) , on the banks of Wapsi- 
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Hoover: lowa reassesses him 


nonoc Creek stood a small boulder with a 
bronze plaque announcing that it was the 
birthplace of the 31st President of the 
United States. But even Iowa had turned 
on Hoover and was seething with such 
bitterness toward him when Ya revisited 
the state in his 1932 campaign for reelec- 
tion that the Secret Service took special 
precautions to protect him against violence. 
That November, Iowa went Democratic 
for the first time in 20 years. 

Through most of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration his name was held up to ridicule. 
No matter whom the Republicans might 
nominate or for what office, the Democrats 
persisted in pretending that Herbert Hoo- 
ver was really the candidate. Though he 
was more experienced in government than 
any American except Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt himself, even Republican congressmen 
shunned Hoover. 

But as the memory and the pain of the 
depression faded, it became possible to as- 
sess Hoover’s deficiencies and his virtues 
in a more dispassionate mood. Peace had 
left the world in hunger, and: not only Re- 
publican congressmen but Democratic con- 
gressmen too, and Roosevelt’s successor as 
President, Harry S. Truman, remembered 
what had been forgotten during the depres- 
sion—that as Food Administrator during 
the first world war and chairman of the 
American Relief Administration afterward, 
Hoover had become the world’s leading ex- 
pert on international relief. The same con- 
gressmen who had shunned him now sought 
his advice. The Administration which had 
reviled him now asked him to make a 
survey of food stocks and needs for it. 

New Estimate: With each passing 
month the nation’s estimate of him rose. 
Congress named a bipartisan committee 
to study ways of improving the struc- 
ture of the Federal government. The chair- 
man: Herbert Hoover. At a Gridiron Club 
dinner in Washington, his neighbor reached 
over and inscribed the manuscript of his 
speech: “With keen appreciation—to a 
great American.” He signed it “Harry S. 
Truman.” 

Author Eugene Lyons, who had done his 
share toward making a bogeyman of Hoo- 
ver when he worked for the far-left (but 
not then pro-Communist) American Labor 
Party during the 1936 campaign, recanted 
and sought to make belated amends with 
a deliberately effusive biography entitled 
“Our Unknown Ex-President.” Eleanor 
Roosevelt made tardy retribution too. In 
her syndicated column, she absolved Hoover 
of any responsibility for the depression, 
which, she wrote, “was the result of after- 
war policies of certain groups in this coun- 
try.” 

When Hoover spoke at the Republican 
convention in Philadelphia, he was cheered 
for seventeen emotion-crammed minutes. , 
It was easily the most heartfelt demonstra- >, 
tion of the entire convention. 

Birthday at Home: Last week came 
the climax in the restoration of Herbert 
Hoover to public esteem. His’ birthplace, 
Towa, which had scornfully renounced him 
at the ballot box sixteen years before, 
asked him to return to celebrate his 74th 
birthday on Tuesday, Aug. 10. It was not 
professional politicians who had arranged 
the celebration; it was the West Branch 
folks with whom he grew up—men like 
Fred Albin, a local auctioneer, who in 1935 
had bought the cottage where Hoover was 
born and turned it over to Hoover’s son 
Allan. The arrangements were in charge of 
the Herbert Hoover Birthplace Society, 
which has maintained the cottage and a 
20-acre park surrounding it since 1935. 

All his old friends turned out, among 
them N. C. Butler, now 76, and A. M. 
Leech, 74, with whom he fished and swam 
in Wapsinonoc Creek as a boy. More than 
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The ERP on Trial 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Berlin crisis, the national conven- 
tions, and spy investigations have 
been crowding the European Recovery 
Program out of the news and editorial 
columns. Perhaps little will be heard 
of the ERP, or ECA, before election, 
since it is very unlikely to become, 
in any important respect, an issue be- 
tween the two major parties. 
Not later than five months 
from now, however (assum- 
ing there is no war), plenty 
will be said about the ECA. 
The Klieg lights will play on 
it full force. Congress will be 
considering the second-year 
appropriation. 

Paul Hoffman has put to- 
gether an organization of ex- 
ceptionally high quality. He 
himself has revealed a grasp of the 
complexities of his task. He has shown, 
also, that there is iron beneath his per- 
suasive exterior. Several governments 
have proof of that. 

But the test by January will not be 
whether Hoffman and his crew are good 
men who have done their best. It will 
be the results in Europe. It will be more 
than the negative result, vitally impor- 
tant as that is, of saving France or Italy 
or other portions of Western Europe 
from chaos or Communist revolutions. 


y January, the ECA must have more 
to report. Congress probably will 
require evidence of definite progress in 
at least five directions: 
1—Economic recovery in Western 
Europe generally. A good score seems 
likely on this test. Bumper crops over 
there as well as here are a great help. 
Raw-materials shipments, financed with 
ECA money, are an indispensable factor. 
The over-all rise in German production 
will be observed closely, although the 
ECA is not in control and is not yet 
fully coordinated with the military au- 
thorities in Bizonia. 
2—The specific plans made by indi- 
vidual countries receiving aid and ap- 
proved by the ECA for increasing pro- 
ductivity in future years. Since it takes 
time to plan and make productive equip- 
ment, ECA aid cannot show much defi- 
nite progress in this direction during its 
first nine months, except in promoting 
sound plans for the later years of the 
program. After the Paris conference 
last summer, few of the European par- 





ticipants did much more planning until 
April of this year. By January, how- 
ever, the ECA hopes to have before it 
concrete proposals from the European 
participants for the second year, with 
proper emphasis on increased industrial 
productivity. It is to be hoped, inci- 
dentally, that the British will not re- 
cewe peat, and that no other coun- 
: try will copy, their blunder in 
displaying resentment over 
bringing in a few American 
industrialists and labor lead- 
ers to help them improve 
the efficiency of some of 
their industries. Such aid 
was asked by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, not officially pro- 
posed by Hoffman. 
3—Courageous treatment 
of financial and currency problems by 
the European participants. 
4—Full cooperation by Western 
Europe in withholding from Eastern 
Europe exports which would materially 
increase the military potential of the 
Soviet Union. This means, in brief, 
conformity to the rules applied by the 
United States to its own exports beyond 
the Iron Curtain, although, of course, 
the desirability of East-West trade in 
products not of direct or substantial 
military value must be borne in mind. 
Various types of specialized machine 
tools, for example, should be withheld 
from the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
There are many other items of potential 
military value for which volume, rather 
than type or quality, is the practical 
test. 
5—Mutual aid and cooperation within 
Western Europe. Congress will not ask 
for an immediate United States of 
Europe or anything like that. But it 
certainly will want evidence that the 
European recipients of aid are working 
together and are earnest in seeking per- 
manently closer relationships. That is 
why Paul Hoffman on his recent trip 
visited only Paris and laid so much 
emphasis on building up the OEEC, in- 
stead of making a tour of Western 
European capitals. 


LL this is a large order to be filled 
before January. No one sees this 
more clearly than ECA officials, who 
have given friendly but firm warnings 
which our European partners would do 
well to heed. 
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15,000 men, women, and children (who had 
been scrubbed until they shone) from the 
state and across the nation squeezed into 
the village to' pay their respects to him. 
Railroad presidents, bankers, and indus- 
trialists rubbed shoulders with farmers and 
factory workers. 

William B. Anderson, president of the 
Birthplace Society, presented to Hoover a 
plaque bearing one of the four horseshoes 
which had recently been uncovered at the 
site of his father Jesse’s blacksmith shop. 
Flora Simonds, 81, gave him a teapot which 
his great-great-grandmother had owned. 
Mrs. Maude Stratton gave him a book she 
had written on “Herbert Hoover’s Home 
Town.” Coe College conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Humanities on him, and the 
Iowa Press Columnists the honorary title 
of “Kernel of Iowa Tall Corn.” 

Hoover went through his old home and 
was visibly moved when he looked on the 
handmade wooden cradle in which his 
mother Huldah, a Quaker teacher, had 
once rocked him to sleep. He paused to 
drink from a gourd cup at the old wooden 
pump outside the back door. 

A picnic luncheon was held on the lawn 
behind the cottage; it featured corn on the 
cob, fried chicken, and a mammoth cake 
topped by 74 candles. Then, with his son 
Herbert Jr., his two daughters-in-law, and 
two of his grandchildren standing by his 
side, he reviewed 25 Iowa bands and drum 
corps which paraded before him in homage. 

The American Way: But to Hoover 
the celebration meant more than a personal 
vindication. It also meant vindication for 
his ideas—ideas which had been jeered at 
during the depression, but which had since 
regained respect. In his speech of thanks, 
he reminded those who had gathered to 
spend his birthday with him that he came 
of a humble family, that his father had 
died when he was 10, and that his widowed 
mother had been forced to rear him and 
two other children without outside help. 
Looking across the lush green fields around 
West Branch, where tall stalks of tasseled 
corn waved in the breeze, he recalled that 
when he was 10 he picked potato bugs in 
those same fields, receiving one cent for 
every hundred. 

He nevertheless through personal dili- 
gence had managed to amass personal 
wealth and to gain the highest office in 
the nation and the world. “There is no 
place on the whole earth except here in 
America where all the sons of man could 
have this chance in life,”” Hoover declared. 

“At the time our ancestors were pro- 
claiming that the Creator had endowed all 
mankind with rights of freedom as the 
child of God, and with a free will,” he said, 
“there was being proclaimed by Hegel and 
later by Karl Marx a satanic philosophy 
of agnosticism and that the rights of man 
come from the state. 

“The greatness of America today comes 
from one philosophy,” he asserted, “the 
despair of Europe from the other.” 
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The American eagerness for friendliness makes your soda fountain 


ORINK 


unique in this world. Think what it gives you for 5¢. Familiar 


faces, good humor, the day’s news, the other fellow’s viewpoint 


-..and the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. It’s deli- oe 
Ask for it either way... both 
cious,—Coke is... so delicious. And refreshing ...so refreshing. trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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The recipe that put food trains on a diet 


Apples from Wenatchee . . . wheat and 
beef and potatoes...day after day Great 
Northern freight Diesels pull heavy 
food trains across the Divide. But 
Diesels themselves are light fuel-eaters 
—and economical to maintain. They're 
hardly ever in the shop, stay on the job 
more than 90% of the time—thanks 
to a carbon- fighting chemical from 


Standard of California laboratories. 
Added to RPM DELO Oil, this magic 
recipe prevents carbon from jamming 
piston rings, keeps Diesel engines clean 
and powerful. Now, with RPM DELO 
oil, fuel-saving Diesel locomotives 
sometimes run for years without over- 
hauls... and deliver America’s food 
faster and fresher than ever betore. 
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How Long Can False Peace Last? 


Remember Dec. 7, 1941? (Certainly!) 
Remember Aug. 14, 1945? (Now, let me 


think . . .) 
Remember Sept. 1, 1945? (Well, I don’t 
know...) 


Most Americans last week remembered 
Pearl Harbor. But it took an effort to re- 
call the wild, joyous (and often obscene) 
celebration of V-J Day. And they had 
almost completely forgotten the formal 
Japanese surrender aboard the battleship 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay. For a peace that 
had long since passed all understanding 
had nearly wiped out memories of the end 
of a second war to end war. 

In Europe and the Far East men asked 
themselves a question about peace, a ques- 
tion usually applied to war: How long can 
this go on? They had hoped for an answer 
from the current East-West Kremlin con- 
ferences—an answer that would at least 
indicate that the great issues dividing Rus- 
sia and the Western Powers had been ex- 
plored. But on Aug. 14 Newsweek, 
received the depressing information from 
Berlin, Paris, and Washington that the five 
conferences between the American, British, 
and French envoys and Generalissimo 
Stalin and Foreign Minister Molotoff had 
stalled on a Soviet demand for 
exclusive control of Berlin’s cur- 
rency. If East and West could not 
clear this hurdle, how long could 
the pretense of peace be main- 
tained? 

Social Earthquake: In Asia 
the peace that was not peace and 
the war that was not war lacked 
the focal point that the Berlin 
crisis gave to the European situa- 
tion. Inflation, civil conflict, and 
Communism wracked the giant 
body of China and daily reduced 
that country’s importance as a 
factor in the future development 
of the Far East. The Koreans . 
could wonder if half a nation was 
better than none; on Aug. 12 the 
government of the southern 
American-occupied half was “con- 
ditionally” recognized by the 
United States, but the Soviet- 
occupied northern half remained 
behind its own Iron Curtain. 

Three years after the end of 
the Pacific war, American-Rus- 
sian rivalry in the Far East was 
steadily shifting back to Japan— 
even in defeat the greatest power 
between California and the Urals. 
There, General MacArthur has- 
tened to undo the effects of an 
occupation policy that had stressed 
reform before recovery and had 
thereby given Communism great 
power in a land where social up- 
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heaval inspires the same fear as does an 
earthquake. The result was what looked 
like the first real showdown between the 
United States and the US.S.R: in Japan. 
The question at stake was who had really 
won the victory solemnized on the Mis- 
souri in Tokyo Bay. The Russians thought 
they knew, and the Soviet radio last week 
sarcastically broadcast: 

“The defeat of Germany could not by 
itself bring Japan to its knees. That re- 
quired a decisive blow directed against 
Japan. Some historians of the second world 
war in the United States are trying to 
prove that this blow was dealt, not by the 
offensive of the Soviet Army, but by two 
atom bombs dropped on Japan.” 


MOSCOW: 


Russian Squeeze Play 


A Berlin financial expert remarked to a 
reporter last week: “You know, we are in 
a very difficult position.” The reporter re- 
plied: “I sympathize with you. I don’t 
understand currency reform either.” 

The little joke by this week may have 
far more point than the Berliners who tell 





Forgotten anniversary—Tokyo Bay, Sept. 1, 1 


it realize. For the news was slowly leaking 
out that instead of dealing with the broad 
East-West issues the Western Powers had 
hoped would form the subject of the Krem- 
lin conferences, the Russians have reduced 
the talks to a demand for control of Ber- 
lin’s currency. Western representatives in 
Berlin previously offered to accept a 
single currency—even Russian zone marks 
— if an agreement insured that Germans in 
the western sectors of the city would re- 
ceive their full share and were not dis- 
‘criminated against. But, the Kremlin was 
told, the West would not grant the So- 
viets a currency control that the Soviets 
could use as a political and economic 
weapon against Berliners and to force the 
British, Americans, and French out of 
the capital. 

The news of the currency impasse showed 
that serious difficulties had been encoun- 
tered in the Kremlin negotiations, since 
it is normal practice for the Western 
powers to lift the secrecy curtain a hit as 
a hedge against the possibility of failure. 
If it should become apparent to the nego- 
tiators that the talks are doomed to fail- 
ure, this gentle curtain lifting might sud- 
denly turn into a hectic Soviet-Western 
race for publicity so that each side could 
establish a plausible case. 


Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
correspondent, sends this account of how 
the negotiations thus far have 
pointed toward an impending con- 
fession of failure: 


Slump in Moscow: The “we 
can do business with Stalin” 
school of Western diplomacy re- 
ceived encouragement from the 
initial Kremlin meeting. The So- 
viet Premier, as is his wont on 
such occasions, was in an amiable 
and expansive mood. Of course, he 
said in effect, the Berlin blockade 
could be lifted. There would nat- 
urally have to be some adjust- 
ments in the Berlin currency ar- 
rangements and in the details of 
the Western German regime, but 
the benign Soviet dictator saw no 
reason why an agreement could 
not be reached. 

When the Western envoys at- 
tempted in subsequent meetings 
with Molotoff to cash in on 
Stalin’s apparent generosity, they 
found the picture somewhat dif- 
ferent. Molotoff, of course, never 
questioned the validity of his 
chief’s implied promise. But his 
interpretation of what Stalin 
meant to say limited the validity 
of the promise very considerably. 
Thus Stalin’s reference to cur- 
rency adjustments was shaped by 
= his foreign minister into a demand 
for complete Soviet monopoly 
over the amount of Soviet cur- 
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While the Russian blockade halts these Berlin-bound coal cars... 


rency and over conditions of its issue in 
all Berlin. 

For the time being, at least, the Russians 
appear to attach much more importance to 
the Berlin currency question than to the 
Allies’ plans for Western Germany. There 
is little doubt that any Western concessions 
on the currency question would be fol- 
lowed by Soviet demands for “German po- 
litical unity.” But the Western Powers 
have not yet completely given up hope 
that when the Russians realize the fu- 
tility of further bargaining there may still 
be a chance of closing the gap between 
the Soviet and Western positions. 

Any Russian hopes for a split among 
the three Western powers are doomed to 
disappointment. Far from showing signs 
of weakness, the three powers try to outbid 
each other in proving their own determina- 
tion not to appease the Russians. For in- 
stance, the British have deeply resented an 
American press report, which they believe 
to have been officially inspired, that their 
position in Moscow was not as strong as 
that of the United States. They point out 
in return that on one occasion at least 
Foreign Secretary Bevin was_ seriously 
disturbed about American Ambassador 
Walter Bedell Smith’s apparent  willing- 
ness to yield points to the Russians. 

Power of the Purse: From Berlin, 
John Thompson, chief of NEwSWEEK’s 
bureau, sends this account of the technique 
the Russians would like to use if their cur- 
rency demands were granted: 


If the Russians were given complete con- 
trol of Berlin currency without some pro- 
tective guarantees for. the western-sector 
Berliners, they could use this power to 
coerce the whole city into political subjec- 
tion in the following manner: The Magis- 
trat (city administration) could be forced 
to accept Soviet-sponsored appointees for 
administrative posts; western-sector police, 
food distribution, ete., would fall under 
Communist domination; factories would be 
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forced to produce only for the Soviet sector 
and the Soviet zone; labor unions would 
have to return to Communist-dominated 
federation; political parties would become 
virtually powerless. 

The Russians have already demonstrated 
how they can use a central bank in the 
Soviet sector which can freeze deposits. 
The current independence of the Magis- 
trat in the western sectors, the police, 
labor unions, factories, small businessmen, 
and political parties is based on the fact 
that the Western Powers are still able to 
supply them with sufficient currency for 
their immediate needs. 

Without this backing, they would be 
helpless. The Western Powers could main- 
tain a garrison here, but they could not 
give political protection without some hand 
over the purse string. In this sense, cur- 
rency control is even more sericus than the 
food blockade, which the West is over- 
coming by means of the air bridge. 


Barb 


The most acid story of the week came 
from blockaded Berlin: 

Question: “Can you explain to me the 
political program of the Western Powers?” 

Answer: “No. That is impossible. Only 
the Kremlin knows it.” 


After the Harvest... 


As regular as the harvest, every year 
during the late summer the Soviet Army 


newspaper Red Star publishes lists of the 


regular maneuvers undertaken by the Rus- 
sian armed forces. As August began to 
fade into September, observers last week 
scanned the columns of Red Star in vain 
for maneuver announcements. The obvious 
conclusion—that the Soviet Army had 
something more important to do—was re- 
inforced by reports that Russian troops in 
considerable numbers were moving from 
the Ukraine into Poland. 


JAPAN: 


Showdown on Labor 


Last week Tokyo’s innumerable govern- 
ment offices carried on their customary 
slow-motion routine in the usual malodor- 
ous haze of tobacco smoke. Office boys in 
charge of brewing tea dismissed visitors 
with politest indifference and returned to 
kibitz the junior clerks’ shogi (Japanese 
chess) game. Section heads read _ news- 
papers, guzzled their tea, and wiped off 
perspiration. None seemed aware they 
were the center of a national crisis. As ever 
with Japanese workers, they only wanted 
to know: “Who will tell us what to do 
next?” 

Two powerful forces were not only tell- 
ing them, but ordering them. On one side 
was the Japanese Government of Premier 
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-.. women in the besieged capital gather faggots for winter fuel 
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Hitoshi Ashida backed by American occu- 
pation authorities. General MacArthur had 
written to Ashida telling him that 1,842,000 
unionized Japanese employed by the gov- 
ernment should be‘under civil service with- 
out the right to bargain collectively and to 
strike. On Aug. 11 the government called 
off all existing contracts with the govern- 
ment unions. Next month the Diet will be 
asked to pass a public-service law changing 
government workers’ unions—mostly Com- 
munist-dominatéd—into associations with- 
out the legal right to sign agreements, 
exercise authority over individuals, or call 
strikes. Pay, hours, and working conditions 
would be determined by law, and not by 
collective bargaining. 

Opposition to putting the MacArthur 
letter into effect fitted in neatly with the 
Communist slogan: “For workers who are 
first of all workers regardless of who is 
their boss.” The Reds called on the gov- 
ernment unions to resist the new measures 
and by implication to resist the occupa- 
tion as well. This was the closest the Com- 
munists had come to a showdown with 
General MacArthur since the general strike 
of 1947. At the same time, Maj. Gen. 
Andrei P. Kislenko, acting Russian mem- 
ber of the Allied Council—a body which 
advises MacArthur in Tokyo—protested 
that the general was violating the Potsdam 
Declaration and the Far Eastern Com- 
mission’s policies. 


Thrown 


One night last week in Tokyo a 120- 
pound burglar picked the wrong number. 
The door plaque required by law read 
“Setsuo Nagata,” a common and harmless 
enough combination of names. It concealed 
a retired grand champion of sumo (Japan- 
ese-style wrestling) and master of the 48 
throws, lifts, twists, and back throws used 
in the ring. In a second the intruder was on 
his back while the 250-pound giant calmly 
called’ the police. 


GREECE: 


Smashing Markos 


After the Red rebels of Gen. Markos 
Vafiades holed up in a mountainous strip 
of Greece along the Albanian frontier last 
winter, the hesitant Athenian regulars 
wasted many weeks pleading for more 
arms to blast them out. Besides equip- 
ment, the American military mission also 
gave them expert staff guidance and 
urgent proddings to quit stalling and get 
on with the war. They finally got on with 
it in the Grammos Mountain sector on 
June 20. : 

By last week, according to Athens re- 
ports, the Grammos offensive had taken 
one critical height after another, broken 
the guerrilla army into unmanageable frag- 
ments, threatened its supply lines from 
Albania, and forced Markos himself to 
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KAYLO INSULATING ROOF 
TILE is laid on sub-pur- 
lins. After joints are 
grouted, deck is ready 
for built-up roofing. 
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AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 





New idea 
for industrial roofs! 


Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile offers 
advantages never before available 
in a structural product 





AYLO Insulating Roof Tile 

combines in a single material 
structural strength, extreme light- 
ness and high insulating ability. 
Composed entirely of inorganic 
materials, Kaylo Roof Tile is fire- 
proof. 
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. KAYLO INSULATING TILE is lightweight. 
Each tile is 254 x 18 x 36 inches in size, 

weighs approximately 21 pounds. 

‘ Owners, Architects and Builders 

7 all profit with Kaylo Insulating Roof 

Tile. It furnishes fire protection, cuts 

fuel costs and is easy to install. 





’ Because Kaylo Roof Tile forms a 
lightweight and structural deck, less 
steel is required for roof framework. 
Cutting and fitting of tiles, when 
pe id needed, can be done on jobsite, wit h 
WHEN. LAID, Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile ordinary hand or power tools. 
is covered with conventional built-up 
asphalt, or tar and gravel roofing. No 
additional insulation is necessary. 


For further information, mail 
coupon today... 
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American Structural Products Company 
P.O. Box 1025, Dept. E-441 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free 8-page illustrated booklet, “Kaylo 
Insulating Roof Tile.” 


[_] Request for sample is enclosed on 
company Jetterhead 
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operate from across the border. Rebel 
morale slumped and the United Nations 
Balkan Committee reminded Albania of 
its duty to intern guerrillas who flee over 
the line. The capture of decisive Mount 
Alevitsa on Aug. 11 gave Premier Themis- 
tocles Sophoulis “my happiest day” in all 
his 80-odd years. He confidently predicted 
a “final victory” in two more weeks—but 
independent rebel raids far to the south, 
in Thessaly and the Peloponnesus, showed 
that Greece’s ordeat might yet last for 
months. 


EUROPE: 


The Tourist Horde 


Last week the tourist season in France 
and Britain came to its mid-August peak. 
The greatest rush of dollar-laden American 
tourists since before the war flooded into 
both countries. Loren Carroll, chief of 
NewsweEek’s Paris bureau, and Fred Van- 
derschmidt, chief of NewswerK’s London 
bureau, send these accounts of the startling 
contrast the tourists found between British 
austerity and French luxury: 


French Bargains 


To the group of some 40 Americans 
lined up in the graystone bank building 
near Place de | Opéra in Paris, it was a 
windfall—almost as good as an American 
radio giveaway program. A blond youth in 
plaid shirt and sky-blue slacks — yelled: 
“For crying out loud! It’s just like some- 
one walking up to you in the street and 
sticking $23 into your mitt. All you got to 
do is stand in this line, pay twenty bucks 
- for 44 gallons of gas, and the hotel porter 
or anybody’ll take the coupons off you 
for $43.” 

It was true. The French Government, in 
order to encourage the tourist trade, had 
allotted 111 gallons a month to tourists 
bringing their own cars and 44 gallons to 
those announcing their intention of hiring 
cars or driving with friends. Payment was 
to be made, of course, in dollars. Those 
who brought their own cars had need, pre- 
sumably, for their 111 gallons, but the rest 
soon heard the siren song of racketeers: 
“Just go over and get your essence coupons 
and I'll give you more than double in 
francs.” For the tourists it stood out as 
the high spot of their trip—a token of the 
French Government’s good will. Actually, 
the government made a slight profit on the 
transaction. Almost as delighted as the 
tourists were French drivers who draw no 
rations. With tourists selling their coupons, 
the price of black-market gasoline went 
down. 

The Good Old Dollar: Conservative 
estimates placed the 1948 tourist total at 
1,700,000 compared with 950,000 in 1947, 
1,000,000 in 1937, 1,000,000 in 1934, and 
2,280,000 in 1929. Financially, it looked 
like a success for the tourist industry. 
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Whereas tourists in 1947 brought in $65,- 
000,000, the estimate this year was $200,- 
000,000. While almost all foreign curren- 
cies were desirable, the most welcome were 
“hard” dollars and Swiss francs. It was 
thought that American tourists would 
total 100,000 before the end of 1948, com- 
pared with only 70,000 in 1938. “The Amer- 
icans come at us from all directions,” said 
an enraptured hételier. 

Prices were lower than in most other 


French. They swarmed around Montmar- 
tre and Montparnasse, sought out restau- 
rants such as Pam-Pam which provided 
hamburgers and milk shakes, flocked to the 
Café de Flore in the hope of seeing an 
Existentialist in the flesh, and rambled 
along the quais looking for bargains in 
books and prints. 

The well-heeled and the budget travelers 
had one thing in common: They wanted 
“something gay,” and few could be per- 
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Giles—London Express 


Tourists from all over freeze in the British summer... 


European countries, and conditions seemed 
“absolutely prewar.” (This wasn’t true, as 
any French worker could have explained, 
but few tourists bothered about French 
domestic conditions.) The Americans paid 
$2 and upward for their rooms, $1 and up 
for their meals ($1 fetched a skimpy meal, 
$4 a first-class meal with good wine) . Mar- 
tinis cost 35 or 40 cents, but there were 
satisfactory cheaper drinks as low as 15 
cents. Some tourists sought out bars with 
American names such as Santa Claus, Old 
Gold, and Mammy’s; others preferred a 
café terrace a la francaise. 

Play Town: The greatest concentra- 
tion of American tourists was on the 
worldly, well-heeled level. The lobbies of 
the Ritz, Plaza-Athénée, and Georges-V 
vibrated with the thrilled, astonished 
voices of friends meeting friends from 
New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
Many who had been “too busy to get to- 
gether” for three years or so promptly 
made engagements for lunch or dinner. 
They met again at the Opéra, restaurants 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and showings of 
the great couturiers, or while on window- 
shopping expeditions in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. 

The younger and less opulent scattered 
to smaller hotels, particularly on the Left 
Bank. Many, apparently under the impres- 
sion that Paris must be a beach town, 
wore “play suits” that astonished the 


suaded to sign up for organized tours of 
landing beaches and battlefields. They had 
Paris to themselves on the Aug. 15 week 
end—la Féte de 1’Assomption. Every 
Parisian with a few francs in his pocket 
took off for the country. Long stretches of 
streets were empty. Cafés, churches, and 
museums became the exclusive stamping 
ground of the foreign tourists and the 
French provincials having a brief whirl in 
the capital. 

An awed youth from Cincinnati looked 
out on the abandoned Parvis de Notre 
Dame and mused: “This is the funniest 
town [ve ever seen—looks like nobody 
lives here.” 


British Austerity 


The tourist season last week reached full 
bloom. Young men in crew cuts, too-short 
trousers, and blinding neckties endangered 
their lives in the left-hand traffic of Picca- 
dilly and the Strand; young women in the 
New Look (still a strange and awesome 
thing in London) lifted the shrill accents 
of Chicago in the West End. In the Savoy, 
Claridge’s, the Berkeley, “the Dorch” 
(Dorchester Hotel), or in lesser hotels 
once renowned for suave service and hon- 
est if uninteresting food, the gaunt and 
weary waiters sniffed wistfully at the 
aroma of Havana cigars and. tentatively 
suggested something called “Boston 
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Hatch.” This on inquiry, turned out to be 
eorned-beef hash. 

For months the British had planned for 
a full-scale invasion. As a result, tourists 
have certain distinct advantages over resi- 
dents. For example, if they bring their own 
ear they receive, at the port of entry, 
enough gasoline for 1,600 miles of travel, 
plus enough to get them to their farthest 
destination and back. (This frequently 
turns out to be John O’Groats, the farthest 


Northeastern England at 8 p.m. found a 
spacious, empty dining room. They were 
reluctantly served with one small whisky, 
two slices of cold corned beef, one slice 
of cold veal-and-ham pie, a bowl of tired 
beets, and a small piece of processed 
cheese with bread and butter. Price: $2 
each. (2) An American family of five, 
spending one night and eating two very 
skimpy meals at the largest hotel in 
Plymouth, paid a bill of $25 for two rooms 
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...and gape at these teen-age fashions in Paris 


north anyone can go without starting to 
swim.) Dollar-spending tourists also may 
legally obtain coupon-free clothing and, for 
export, they may buy a wide range of mer- 
chandise, from motor cars to tweeds, with- 
out paying a “purchase tax.” 

The tourists who limited their stay to 
London luxury hotels, and who didn’t ex- 
pect bacon and eggs, steaks and chops, or 
drinks at odd hours, did well enough. In 
fact, most Americans, briefed to the eyes 
on English austerity, leaned over backward 
to be understanding. As one earnest young 
woman from Oklahoma protested: “We 
eat out and get ration books too—it doesn’t 
seem fair to the English.” 

For those travelers who wanted to see 
more of England, this picture was likely 
to emerge: 
> Except for one week-long heat wave, a 
cold wet summer which last week culmi- 
nated in violent storms and floods. Dozens 
of bridges and power lines were damaged, 
families were stranded, and cattle washed 
out to sea. Farmers, their haying inter- 
rupted and their stands of wheat, barley, 
and oats flattened into sodden tangles, rue- 
fully revised their forecasts of one of the 
best harvests in years. 
> Breath-taking countrysides and _spot- 
less, gracious old-world inns with expen- 
sive, atrocious food, if any. Examples: 
(1) Two hungry Americans arriving at a 
beautiful and ancient roadside hotel in 
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without bath, on what once was the 
servants’ floor. At one point in beautiful 
Devon, an innkeeper asked incredulously: 
“But you’re not on a holiday in this 
country, are you?” 

> Coldly correct customs officials who dug 
through every corner of the tourists’ lug- 
gage, frankly in search for smuggled pound 
notes, which sell for $2.89 in New York 
and cost more than $4 in England. Tour- 
ists coming from the Continent were fre- 
quently subjected to search for pound 
notes, watches, etc. 


> Shopkeepers who either hadn’t been told 


about, or didn’t want to bother with, the 
elaborate arrangements by which dollar 
spenders can obtain coupon-free merchan- 
dise. (These arrangements involve cashing 
$100 at a bank and thus obtaining special 
vouchers permitting nonrationed  pur- 
chases of clothing, or having merchandise 
delivered at the boat or train on departure. 
As a matter of fact, most tourists weren’t 
told about the arrangements, anyway.) 

> Everywhere, shops, garages, and other 
establishments which closed at the stroke 
of 6, taverns that never seemed to be open, 
and inns—especially in the country— 
where the management obviously con- 
ferred a favor in serving anyone who 
wasn’t “staying in.” In the dining rooms 
the tourists found no napkins, few spoons, 
and badly served, microscopic meals. If 
they stayed overnight, they found that 
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usually the rooms were spotless and 
freshly painted. But often the windows 
were carefully painted shut. If the tourists 
looked around, they usually found that 
“the regulars” were faring a good deal 
better, in both food and accommodations. 
P Dingy trains with badly prepared food, 
no better and no worse since nationaliza- 
tion of the railways. Even the English have 
complained bitterly about the boat trains 
from Liverpool. On the night express to 
Glasgow recently, an American rang for 
a steward from a first-class sleeping com- 
partment and asked for a towel. “We 
haven't got any, sir,” the steward replied 
and indicated a pillow case. “It’s not for 


me to tell you, sir, but most people use 
this.” 


£s.d. Behind Bars 


Sir Stafford Cripps, according to The 
London Evening Standard, will make a 
45-minute speech Sept. 6 on “The Finan- 
cial Situation”—to the inmates of Penton- 
ville prison. 


DANUBE: 


Run by Russia 


The Western delegates to the Danubian 
conference at Belgrade occasionally stirred 
from their glum resignation last week to 
bait the seven Slavs who were outvoting 
them on every issue: 
> Sir Charles Peake of Britain asked 
Andrei Vyshinsky, who endlessly reiter- 
ated the Soviet thesis that only Danubian 
states should control the great interna- 
tional waterway: If that was to be the 
case, how did Russia get in? Peake’s map 
didn’t show the Soviet Union (as distinct 
from the Ukraine, which had separate rep- 
resentation at the conference) on the 
Danube. Vyshinsky, whose prosecutor’s 
mind seldom slips on such a point, duly 
produced a small-scale map that showed 
a tiny sliver of the Soviet Union protrud- 
ing to the junction of the Danube and the 
Prut—in what was once Rumanian Bes- 
sarabia, annexed in 1940 as the Moldavian 
Socialist Soviet Republic. Furthermore, 
added the caustic Russian, “no map, no 
matter how small in scale, has ever put 
Great Britain on the Danube.” 
> Peake asked Ales Bebler of Yugoslavia, 
who raised the old Red bugaboo of West- 
ern “imperialist” designs on the East: 
“Has Mr. Bebler forgotten an organization 
known as UNRRA? . . . When he goes 
home and sees crowds of happy romping 
children in the streets of Belgrade he might 
reflect on what the condition of these chil- 
dren might be if they hadn’t got that aid.” 
> Cavendish Cannon of the United States 
chided Vyshinsky, who noted that the 
United States required 50 per cent of Mar. 
shall-plan aid to move in American ships: 
“T am surprised that Mr. Vyshinsky should 
raise this shipping question for he cer- 
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tainly knows that his country gives pref- 
erence to vessels under the Soviet flag. A 
large proportion of those vessels are owned 
by the United States, having been turned 
over to the Soviet Union during the war 
under Lend-Lease.” 

> Peake, in an obvious attempt to exploit 
Belgrade’s troubles with the Cominform, 
suggested that the seat of the new Da- 
nubian Commission should be Belgrade, a 
great capital midway down the Danube, 
instead of Galatz, Rumania, the small pro- 
vincial town specified in the Russian draft. 
The Yugoslavs didn’t bite. 

Puppet Chorus: But sly digs and out- 
spoken rebuttals were no substitute for 
votes. Vyshinsky’s docile majority of seven 
approved every article of the Russian draft 
convention—excluding Britain, France, the 
United States, Austria, and Germany from 
any say in future Danubian affairs. The 
regularity of the voting was varied only 
by the three-nation minority. Britain and 
France frequently declined to vote at all, 
to avoid giving the slightest impression of 
accepting the majority decision. Their legal 
case: The old Danubian Convention of 
1921, which gave them a voice, remains 
in effect for them at least until they agree 
to a new one. It was to undermine this case 
that Vyshinsky had admitted them to the 
conference in the first place; before the In- 
ternational Court, for instance, the West- 
erners could never argue that the conven- 
tion was changed at a meeting in which 
they did not participate. 


INDIA: 


The Maharajah’s Spree 


“T believe they are thinking of money 
I gave to charities,” remarked the Maha- 
rajah Gaekwar of Baroda in Paris last 
week. 

He was commenting on a charge by the 


legislature of his Indian princely state just . 


north of Bombay that he had squandered 
$10,000,000 on a “six-week spree.” A 
year ago the 3,000,000 people of the 


principality had become part of the Do-~ 


minion of India, and now the legislature 
also demanded that the Maharajah abdi- 
cate and the Indian Government appoint 
a regency. 

Although the legislative charge of a 
$10,000,000 spree had the sound of politi- 
cal trumpery, Baroda leads a lush life even 
for an Indian prince. His chief stamping 
grounds have been transatlantic liners, 
New York City, and fashionable London 
hotels and expensive restaurants. Before 
and after the war he lived munificently at 
the elegant Dorchester Hotel on Hyde 
Park in London. He bought from Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell, the racing driver, his 
present home—Headley Grove, a twenty- 
room Georgian mansion surrounded by 
magnificent lawns and a private golf course 
on an 87-acre estate near Epsom. Despite 
austere British regulations strictly limiting 
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building repairs, Headley Grove has been 
continually remodeled since Baroda pur- 
chased it and furnished it with thick 
carpets and Indian and French antiques. 
The story runs that Baroda threatened to 
leave Britain if his spending was curtailed. 

Horses and Rubies: Baroda’s chief 
interest is horses, and he spends much of 
his time with the animals and _ their 
trainers. At Newmarket he keeps 40 horses, 
and he is building a super stud farm at 
Kildare, Ireland. He once spent $300,000 in 
four days on horses and on another occa- 
sion paid $240,000 for a string of yearlings. 
Last year his stable netted him $187,000, 
the second largest gross of English tracks. 

Baroda lives quietly but luxuriously at 
Headley Grove or at his French chateau 
with his second wife and their adored 3- 
year-old son, Prince Sayajirao—nicknamed 
“My Babu,” the name also given to one 
of Baroda’s most successful horses. The 
Maharajah’s father and three uncles were 
hastened to the grave by alcohol, but 


Too expensive for India: The Maharajah of Baroda, wife, and “My Babu” 


Baroda barely sips at cocktails with his 
guests. 

When he returns to India, his maharanee 
gets no farther than Bombay. His first wife 
still occupies half of the vast palace in 
Baroda, and her son, not “My Babu,”- is 
his heir. 

Setting out for India last week in his 
private plane, Baroda looked unconcerned 
in a sports coat and flannels as he flashed 
a gold bracelet studded with two rubies 
and two fat emeralds. Chotalal Bhatt, his 
secretary, was equally unperturbed. Asked 
whether the maharajah was angry, Bhatt 
replied: “Why should he be? These charges 
and allegations are not news to us. It re- 
peatedly goes on. It is what happens in 
India.” 


FRANCE: 


The Reynaud Plan 


The lights burned late last week in the 
wing of the Louvre facing the Rue de 
Rivoli which houses the French Ministry 
of Finance. There slight, dapper minister 
Paul Reynaud labored over a monumental 
and still-secret plan designed to restore 
order to France’s incredibly tangled 
economy. When not in the ministry, 
Reynaud worked on in the private office 
of his comfortable flat in the Place du 
Palais Bourbon—close behind the cham- 
ber of the National Assembly which had 
just given him a degree of authority 
granted to no other French minister since 
the Liberation. 

Not until late this month would Rey- 
naud begin divulging the specific decrees 
he hoped would put France on its own feet 
by the time Marshall-plan aid expires in 
1952. Speculation raged through the press 
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as to what 40,000,000 Frenchmen had now 
to expect. Figaro’s political commentator 
Louis Gabriel-Robinet remarked: “‘Mon- 
sieur Reynaud’s great secret is the redis- 
covery that two and two make four.” 
The Mosquite: Paul Reynaud’s pre- 
cise arithmetic had led him to a broad pro- 
gram for revamping French economic life. 
His major goals: Eliminate the heavy 
budget deficit, restore confidence in the 
currency, revise the antiquated tax struc- 
ture, reorganize both civil and military 
services, tighten control over the expensive 
social-security system, increase production 
and exports, and put the nationalized in- 
dustries on a paying basis. To fill this tall 
order, Reynaud wanted blanket authority 
to issue the necessary decrees without 
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running to the Assembly for permission on 
each occasion. 

He had to fight hard to win such powers 
from a chamber that is deeply jealous for 
its own prerogatives. The Communists, in 
particular, waged a stubborn delaying ac- 
tion on the line of constitutionality. The 
Socialists, heavily entrenched in the civil 
service, dreaded the slashing of state pay- 
rolls. Gaullists, aware that Reynaud’s suc- 
cess might end their chances of coming to 
power, pouted because they too had argued 
that France could be saved only by increas- 
ing the powers of the executive branch. 

Occasionally—as when he gibed at the 
Gaullists that “it’s harder to organize a 
recovery than to organize a coup d’état”— 
Reynaud showed the sarcasm which once 
caused Georges Clemenceau to remark: 
“This mosquito certainly can sting.” But 
in general the deputies found him gentler 
and mellower than in the old days, though 
still keen and fit as ever. 

At 69, well served by his habits of ab- 
stemiousness and regular exercise, he stood 
up to the tough parliamentary grind as 
well as men twenty years his junior. 
Even in Vichy and German prison camps 
from 1940 to 1945 (he was Premier 
during the 1940 catastrophe) he had kept 
fit physically and mentally by doing set- 
ting-up exercises, improving his English 
and Spanish, and studying Shakespeare 
and Racine. Since his return he has kept 
up his exercise, including hunting and 
swimming. 

After three days and a night of debate, 
the Assembly gave him a 325-215 victory 
at dawn on Aug. 11. Three days later his 
reform bill passed the upper house, the 
Council of the Republic, as well. 

The Genius: Twice before, Reynaud’s 
economic talents had been called for by his 
government. Besides serving as Minister 
of Colonies in one prewar Cabinet and 
Minister of Justice in two, he was Min- 
ister of Finance under Premier Tardieu in 
1930 (his first Cabinet post) and again 
under Daladier in 1938-40. Under Dala- 
dier, his program of more taxation, more 
production, and less expenditure won him 
a reputation for genius at saving the fiscal 
structure—although his measures also 
brought on the general strike of 1938 
which Daladier suppressed only by calling 
the workers to the colors. 

Long before the war, Reynaud began 
fighting parliamentary campaigns on an 
anti-Communist platform and afterwards 
successfully defended himself against Com- 
munist charges of collaboration with the 
Germans. He is an ardent advocate of 
regional international cooperation. He 
worked on the United States of Europe 
project with Winston Churchill (who once 
accused him of betraying Britain in 1940) 
and last June led the successful fight for 
French approval of the six-nation London 
decisions on Western Germany. 

His political victory now has vastly 
relieved the more prosperous classes in 
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Success ts a 
HOUSEHOLD 


Nothing surprising about that! 


Just look at the Household MARKET, 
small cities and towns. They contain 
more than half of America’s retail outlets 
—and they now have the greatest buy- 
ing power in history! 

Look at Household READERS, more 
than 2,000,000 families. They’re the 


bigger families, with bigger wants— 
and over 70% are home-owners! 


Look at Household SELLING—with 
Idea-Planned. editorial pages. The 
back up Household advertisers wit 
more than 250 “‘buy-ideas” per issue! 


Best of all, you can hire this super- 
salesman at the lowest cost per page per 
thousand —$2.25 for black and white, 
$3.00 for four colors. Try it. Lec your 
own sales show you that “Success is a 
Household word!” 


-«. and speaking of Sales 
Appeal... 


* Household has a bright new format! 


* Lots more 4-color ads—over 40% more 
advertising revenue! 


* More readers—circulation over 
2,000,000! 


* Editorial pages—“Idea Planned” to 
get action! 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for wmall 
etties and fowne 
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France. The workers, however, are still un- 
easy because wages are static and prices 
are rising constantly. They have given the 
government only until Sept. 1 to reduce 
the cost of living; if it fails they threaten 
to renew their demands for wage increases. 


Significance 


For four years France has consumed 
more than it produced. Deficits have con- 
tinued in foreign trade (before the war 
they were balanced by such invisible as- 
sets as income from investments abroad, 
from maritime companies, and from tour- 
ists). After the Liberation, the government 
failed to decide firmly whether to give 
priority to the modernization of, industry, 
reconstruction, maintaining the military 
establishment, or building up the social 
services. Meanwhile public expenditures 
mounted and tax collections became more 
and more confused. 

Fundamentally, Reynaud’s problem is 
moral: whether he can convince the French 
public that it must accept a regime of 
austerity that means a lower standard of 
living. He has already stated definitely 
that “agriculture must become our great- 
est industry.” It is also well known that 
he will give the highest priority to the 
problem of modernizing French indus- 
trial equipment in the hope of putting 
the country on a self-sustaining basis before 
the Marshall plan terminates. 

In some respects, Reynaud’s program 
may resemble~that of Luigi Einaudi, who 
as Italian Budget Minister reversed the 
postwar European trend toward more and 
more closely controlled economies. Like 
Einaudi, Reynaud will attempt to stabilize 
the currency, which still has a vague and 
fluctuating external value. He will also 
attempt to halt the vicious habit of bor- 
rowing from the central bank to meet 
deficits. 

While not a classical economist in the 
traditional sense, Reynaud holds orthodox 
financial views which may bring him into 
closer alignment with American policy 
than with that of British Socialism. In 
fact, his policies present a potential ground 
for future conflict with Britain in the field 
of currency. Presumably he still favors de- 
valuation when necessary (in the ’30s he 
advocated it while most Frenchmen were 
still wedded to the gold standard), and 
further devaluation would seriously em- 
barrass British efforts to maintain the 
pound at an artificial level. 


Pride Goeth 


Every night after the 46-year-old direc- 
tress had turned off the lights, the girl 
students at the Nancy Center of Physical 
Education named a monitor to guard the 
dormitory and opened the window to 
admit a husky 18-year-old farm youth, one 
Maurice Hugenin, who pedaled a bicycle 
from a farm 6 miles away. After several 
months Maurice proposed bringing a 
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Reynaud plans to overhaul France 


me of the same age. He explained 
protdly that he wasn’t tired but that the 
nights were short. The nightly arrival of 
the two lads made everyone happy except 
one girl known as “Fatty.” Maurice 
spurned her with the remark: “I’d rather 
have my leg broken.” 

One night last week Fatty’s threats 
finally so unnerved the monitor that she let 
out a scream which brought school officials 
on the run. Maurice jumped into a pair of 
shorts and leaped out of a window. He 
landed on a cement court—and_ broke 
both legs. 


Locked Out 


It was an ill wind indeed that slammed 
shut the apartment door behind one Rich- 
ard Curt in Paris last week. In the first 
place the police arrested him for indecent 
exposure; he had been about to take a bath 
so he was naked when he stepped out to 
pick up a special-delivery letter. Then, by 
the time he had explained things and got 
back into his apartment, the bathtub had 
overflowed: The apartment dweller on the 
floor below promptly sued Curt for dam- 
age caused by the water. 


Antoine Comstock 


To the sorrow of the French press, the 
National Assembly last week produced 
fresh evidence of France’s postwar puri- 
tanism. Deputy J. M. Louvel of the Calva- 
dos Department introduced a bill for- 
bidding newspapers to print crime news 
on front pages. All crime stories would be 
limited to twenty lines and must be 
printed on an inside page under the head- 
ing Faits Divers (miscellaneous news) . 
Also forbidden would be pictures in con- 
nection with crime stories, except in cases 
where the police hunting the criminal re- 
quested publicity. The bill’s chances of 
passing: zero. 
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Propaganda Over Berlin 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


n Ava. 12 the Russian-controlled 
O newspaper Tigliche Rundschau 
published on its front page a Tass dis- 
patch from New York, reporting that an 
article in The New York Herald Tribune 
had severely criticized Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. Tagliche Rundschau suggested that 
this was evidence that Clay did not have 
the support of his government 
and might be forced to resign. 

Somewhere along the route 
between The Herald Tribune, 
the Tass office, and the cable 
desk of the Tagliche Rund- 
schau, somebody got things 
a little mixed. The German 
paper—or maybe it was Tass; 
certainly it wasn’t The Her- 
ald Tribune—said that the 
author of the article criticiz- 
ing General Clay was Henry Wallace. 
Actually the author was Sumner Welles. 
In’ the strained atmosphere of Berlin, 
this editorial mistake was the nearest 
thing to amusement which the week 
produced. 


s A matter of fact, the whole Com- 
munist propaganda machine in 
Germany was delivering a fairly strong 
attack on Clay. The theme of it was 
that criticism of him which had been 
published in the American press showed 
that he was not really expressing gov- 
ernment policy. On Aug. 14 the Berlin 
correspondent of The London Times 
said that this line of propaganda was 
strikingly reminiscent of the Nazi at- 
tacks made on Anthony Eden when he 
was foreign minister before the war and 
accused by Doctor Goebbels of misrep- 
resenting British policy. 

Everyone who has been in Berlin, 
especially during the present crisis, 
realizes that General Clay and most of 
the high officials of the Military Govern- 
ment are sensitive to the cracks fre- 
quently made at them by American 
writers on foreign affairs. Even though 
the general and the members of his staff 
are not any more or less alarmed by 
criticism than the normal official, in 
their outpost they do see the criticism 
picked up and flung back at them, some- 
times with distortions much more seri- 
ous than the substitution of Henry 
Wallace for Sumner Welles, by Commu- 
nist propaganda organs. 

Actually, there is nothing new in the 
Russian pickup of American press criti- 
cism for its own purposes nor in the 





sensitivity of Americans in Berlin to 
this practice. What is new is that we 
are in the closing months of an election 
year. Not only in Berlin but everywhere 
in Europe there is a general feeling of 
suspicion that American foreign policy 
may be heading for a change after the 
election. The Russians who control the 
Communist propaganda ap- 
paratus probably are not so 
unwise or so uninformed as 
to imagine that criticism of 
American foreign policy by 
Sumner Welles or Walter 
Lippmann or the other top- 
ranking authorities actually 
forecasts a change of policy. 
These writers are sufficiently 
learned and sufficiently strong 
in their opinions to criticize 
without any official or future-official 
inspiration. 

But it is a fact—and a fact not easy 
for foreigners to understand—that along 
with criticism by professional experts 
on foreign affairs, there also has been 
general, less weighty but more wide- 
spread, criticism of an alleged lack of 
coordination between the State Depart- 
ment and the Army Department in 
making our policy in Germany. This 
is the sort of administrative inefficiency 
which is a sitting target for Governor 
Dewey. But it would be very difficult 
to prove that anyone who would be 
of any influence in a Republican ad- 
ministration has ever expressed so much 
as a hint that a change in administra- 
tion would mean a change in our basic 
policy in Germany. 


ETWEEN the chances that a Republi- 
B can administration would attempt 
to remedy this lack of coordination 
and the prospect that it would alter 
our German policy, there is a world of 
difference. Even an alien propagandist 
with the keenest of eyes and the 
greatest of ill will could not find any 
evidence of the latter intent. Ob- 
viously, Moscow would like to find it 
and so perhaps would others, such 
as the French who are not enthusiastic 
about their partnership with us in 
Germany. However, the lack of evi- 
dence of course doesn’t mean that 
there will be a lack of propaganda. 
After all, this is an election year and 
the subject of our world policy is 
ready-made for our opponents in the 
cold war. 
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PARAGUAY: 


New Boss, Old Troubles 


Seldom did a President-elect prepare for 
his inauguration under cloudier political 
skies than those that overhung J. Natalicio 
Gonzalez of Paraguay last week. 

The taciturn, 50-year-old journalist had 
been elected on Feb. 15 while the country 
was still staggering under the devastating 
blows of a five-month-long civil war. Dic- 
tator-President Higinio Morinigo, victor in 
the war, had outlawed all parties but the 
Colorados, and Morinigo’s friend and Fi- 
nance Minister, Gonzalez, was the only 
candidate. 

Three unsuccessful revolts in the next 
three months testified that the election had 
settled nothing. Finally, in June of this 
year, Gonzalez himself revolted against the 
man who had made him President. Ap- 
parently fearing that Morinigo meant to 
cling to power in spite of the election, the 
President-elect rallied dissident Colorados, 
and disaffected army men, threw Morinigod 
out, and installed the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, Juan Manuel Frutos, to 
serve as warmer of the Presidential chair 
until inauguration day, Aug. 15. 

Dark Side: For the next two months 
Paraguay was in an advanced stage of jit- 
ters. The army was divided, the Colorados 
were split, and exiled leaders of the Lib- 
eral, Febrerista, and Communist parties 
made open and separate declarations of 
their intention to prevent Gonzalez from 
ever becoming President. One of them 
said: “Whichever one of us is ready frst 
will strike first. The revolution is sure to 
come before the inauguration.” 

But it didn’t. Up to the last minute, 
rumors of imminent disorder persisted 
frdm Formosa, Argentina, Ponta Pora, 
Brazil, and other Paraguayan border 
towns. The Paraguayan Government re- 
_ inforced border posts and_ strengthened 
police and military guards in Asuncion. 
But on Aug. 15 Gonzalez became President 
of Paraguay without serious incident. - 

The new President’s troubles were just 
beginning. Although there is only one legal 
party, it is divided by the personal ambi- 
tions of its leaders, each of whom has an 
eye on a high government post. Gonzalez’s 
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Morinigo seemed to have arranged a truce. 
Several Moringuistas are slated for govern- 
ment jobs, and the former President him- 
self told a Newsweek correspondent: “I 
would like to help this new government by 
going to Washington and trying to explain 
there the real and great problems of my 
country.” 

Politically, there was little prospect of 
immediate change. It would take from ten 
to 40 years to establish a real two-party 
system in Paraguay, exiled oppositionists 
declared. “It will always be one party or 


E —— — scene ERE ? a 


Gonzalez: His hands will be full 


the other,” one of them said: “Each party 
that is out of power will charge, and per- 
haps believe, that it represents the force 
of freedom against tyranny. Until the 
political psychology of Paraguay is changed 
there will be no two-party system. When 
a leader comes to power he can never_step 
down peacefully. He leads the next revolt.” 


ARGENTINA: 


Return of the Critics 


The Aug. 6 resignation of all Radical 


opposition members of *the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies was a magnificent 
gesture against “curtailment of freedom of 
expression.” Iif.a practical sense, it was a 


ticklish task was to form a governmert «surrender to Peronistas, who were left in 


acceptable to as many Colorado groups as 
possible. 

Then he would have to tackle the prob- 
lems of a country which has always been 
economically backward and has no tradi- 
tion of democratic rule. Its economic and 


politicai life was further disrupted by the 


1947 civil war. 
Bright Side: Gonzalez’s outlook was 
not entirely dark. He appeared to have the 


support of the army and the police. Ges- . 


tures of appeasement had been made to 
the opposition, and some opposition leaders 
might return home. Finally, Gonzalez and 
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“éomplete control of the nationaf legislature. 


The votes of the minority Radicals had 
never mattered, but their speeches had 
been the only remaining effective criticism 
‘Of Presidént Juan D. Perén. 

What their withdrawal meant was im- 


mediately apparent. With the opposition 


-out of the way, the Peronista deputies 


approved the general budget bill after a 
token debate and without waiting for the 
report of a special committee that had been 
studying it. On Aug. 12 the deputies passed 
a general organization law to give Perén 
unlimited powers “in case of catastrophe or 


‘ernment cracked down. 





serious emergencies.” It would authorize 
him to draft the individual or collective 
services of all Argentines considered eligi- 
ble for national defense, which means all 
males and females over 12 years old. It 
also provides for the requisitioning ot 
property. On the morning of Aug. 13 the 
Chamber prepared to take up constitu- 
tional amendments, including one to legal- 
ize Perén’s reelection. 

That afternoon Radical deputies re- 
turned to their seats in the Chamber. 
Later, the party’s executive committee de- 
cided not to approve their resignations. 
But the Peronista steamroller was. still 
rolling. A few minutes before 3 o’clock the 
next morning, the Chamber voted, 96 to 
34, to reform the constitution of 1853. 


Fine and Superfine 


Until two weeks ago Buenos Aires sub- 
urbanites, like hurried travelers all over 
the world, seldom took time to get their 
railroad tickets in the station—they could 
buy them on the train. Besides, some 
Argentines reached their destinations be- 
fore the conductor came around, so there 
was a chance of a free ride. Other long- 
distance passengers might tip the con- 
ductor to let them ride without a ticket. 

On Aug. 7, San Cayetano day, the gov- 
All passengers 
who boarded trains without tickets were 
fined a flat 20 pesos (almost $5 U.S.) on 
the spot. The commuter felt the most 
abused: For instance a Belgranoan who 
lives only twelve minutes from the capital, 
had to pay a fine of 4,800 per cent of the 
cost of the ticket he forgot to buy. 

Oni Rich and Poor: Going into effect 
on a Saturday, the decree hit week-enders 
and racegoers, including many of President 
Peron’s “dear descamisados.” Long lines 
queued up before ticket windows. Travel- 
ers who ignored the decree were escorted 
off trains to stations where they were 
forced to pay the 20-peso fine or surrender 
rings, hats, watches, or luggage. A penni- 
less barber left his clippers. 

- Pilgrims traveling to the church of San 
Cayetano at Liniers (which supposedly has 
miraculous powers on Aug. 7) didn’t wait 


to buy tickets because the line was so long. 


Playing no favorites, the conductor hustled 
them off to jail in a truck. 

One protesting passenger, faced with the 
heavy fine, pulled a gun on the conductor. 
The frightened ticket taker left the train 
at the next station, insisting he wouldn’t 
stay on the job without proper protection. 

At many stations crowds gathered to 
shout “Death to the fine!” But the gov- 
ernment needed the money—it was losing 
1,800,000 pesos a day on the railroads 
bought from Britain only last March. 
Miguel Miranda, head of the National 
Economic Council, said that 40 per cent 
of the tracks would be torn up and replaced 
with highways financed by a higher gaso- 
line tax. 
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Heating, Electronics . .. these are 
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must present employees be trained in their use. The 
training job is a continuous one — as new employees are 
added or old ones shifted. 

In training its own application engineers in these 
techniques—as well as Motor Maintenance, Planned 
Lighting, etc.— Westinghouse has developed certain 
proved training methods. By means of sound films, 
printed lesson books and quiz books, practical uses of 
the equipment are explained in readily understandable 
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form. The success of these training courses has led us 
to make them available for customer use, to help your 
employees produce faster, cheaper, better. ; 
Producing equipment.is only part of our job. Helping 
customers to use it most efficiently, we also accept as a 
definite responsibility. Why not investigate the training 
courses available through your Westinghouse office? 
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electrical or steam power. J-85013 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 

















Jane Froman: Something to sing about 


Recovered: For the first time since her 
near-fatal USO plane crash near Lisbon in 
1943, singer JANE FroMAN discarded her 
crutches and walked to the microphone 
unaided at the Riviera night club in Fort 
Lee, N.J. The cheering crowds almost 
prevented her singing. 


Retiring: After a brief but stormy career 
in politics which netted him more bad 
publicity than good, Gov. James E. (Kis- 
sin’ Jim) Fotsom, tall, gangling chief 
executive of Alabama, announced that he 
was retiring from public life at the ex- 
piration of his present term in 1951, when 
he would be 42. 


Seared: Unable to speak since Jan. 31, 
1943, when he was stricken with “hysteria- 
ophonia” as an Army private, Emitio 
Franco, 35, machinist and coal miner from 
Fairmont, W.Va., got back his voice sud- 
denly last week on a Coney Island roller 
coaster. With his cousin, Larry Naimo, 
Franco took a ride on the 96-foot-high, 
steep-dipping Cyclone. At the second dip 
Franco grabbed his cousin and started to 
scream; back on firm ground, he uttered 
his first coherent words in five and a half 
years: “I feel sick.” 


Fish Stery: A quickie plane trip from 
London to New York for a week end of 
trout fishing is nothing to Terence Hors- 
Ley, 44, editor of The London Sunday Em- 
pire News and one of Britain’s most ardent 
anglers. Horsley, who spent three days in 
the United States last week end to wet a 
line in the Neversink River in the Cat- 
skills, said: “You’ve got the clearest 
streams in the world—so trout fishing’s 
the most difficult I’ve come across, Capital 
sport, though. Capital.” 
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Convineed: As a child Jummy Spears 
of Hillsboro, Texas, was attacked by a 
bulldog on Friday the 13th and nearly lost 
a leg. A year later a team of horses ran 
away and almost killed him. One Friday 
the 13th he bought a load of hogs; they 
died the same day. A few years ago Spears 
was working in a cotton mill and narrowly 
escaped death when a shaft broke and 
dropped a huge wheel inches from him. 
The date: Friday the 13th. Last week 
Spears, now 48, decided not to tempt Fate. 
He spent Friday, Aug. 13, in bed reading 
and worrying about his jinx. 


Neglected: When Mr. anp Mrs. Ray- 
MOND RicuterR of Fresno, Calif., went 
shopping, they left her son, Eppre Gass, 
5, bound with ropes in the car. Police 





Eddie’s folks wanted him to stay put 


found the boy almost suffocated in the 
airless car in 100-degree temperature and 
arrested the couple for child neglect. 


No Profit: Writers and others of creative 
bent who have made a fast dollar while 
serving time in New Jersey prisons will 
have to practice art for art’s sake and not 
for crude profit in the future. The new 
ruling went into effect after Dr. F. Loven 
Brxsy, deputy commissioner of correction, 
discovered that one Epwin J. Becker, a 
professional writer serving time on a prison 
farm, had made $35,000 in the last two 
years writing magazine articles. “We felt,” 
said Dr. Bixby, “that we couldn’t very well’ 
let our boys in prison make more money 
than the poor taxpayers on the outside.” 


Reelected: Jack Dempsey, former 
world’s heavyweight champion, retained 
his title as vice president of the Knights 
of the Road, a hobo organization. 


Comeback: Former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice OWEN J. Roperts, 73, who resigned in 
1945 after fifteen years on the nation’s 
highest tribunal, came out of retirement to 
accept appointment as dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School in 
the second major change in that univer 
sity’s administration in ten days. On July 
29 Harold E. Stassen was named president 
(Newsweek, Aug. 9). 


Going Down: Trying to leave a stalled 
elevator car between the ninth and tenth 
floors of a New York apartment building, 
operator Micuar, Romney, 36, slipped 
and plunged nine stories down the shaft. 
He broke his fall by clutching control 
cables. “Well, anyway, I got off early,” 
Romney philosophized in Roosevelt Hos 
pital, where he was treated for six rib 
fractures. 

> Cuartes Carpurt, 27, stunt flier, had 
farther to fall. His attempted double para- 
chute jump during the Monticello, N. Y., 
Air Show failed when he deflated the first 


‘chute halfway down and the second chute 


did not open. Clinging to the streamer, he 
fell 1,500 feet, clipped the top of a hem- 
lock tree, and landed in a swamp feet first, 
suffering six broken ribs, a broken leg, and 
a broken arm, but he was alive and more 
grateful than injured. 


Al Freseo: Film star Tyrone Power and 
his bride-to-be, redheaded starlet Linpa 
CuristIANs, stopped traffic in Portofino, 
Italy, when they cined at a sidewalk cafe. 
Ignoring King Leovotp of Belgium at a 
nearby table, crowds gathered to gape at 
the handsome actor while he ate spaghetti 
and fried fish. The couple were sightseeing 
in Italy before Power made a movie on 
the Borgia family. 





Acme 


Ty and Linda: A king was ignored 
Newsweek, August 23, 1948 
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MEDICINE 





Bone strength is measured by machines that also test steel girders 


Rolling Bones 


The human skeleton, seen hanging in a 
medical museum or in the old-fashioned 
doctor’s office, may seem rather fragile. 
Actually its bones are, on the average, one- 
fourth as strong as cast iron and twice as 
strong as hickory wood. The authority for 
this statement is the National Bureau of 
Standards, which has just completed a 
series of quantitative tests on human-bone 
material with the same impartial machines 
that certify to the stress and strain in a 
girder or a gear. 

The bureau embarked, on this somewhat 
grisly research (its test material came 
mostly from fresh cadavers obtained in 
morgues and medical schools) to solve a 
military problem. Army and Navy doctors, 
concerned with the great number of 
broken bones even in the peacetime serv- 
ices, wanted to know just how much load 
the human frame can stand before some 
part of it snaps. In paratroop training, one 
jump in 200 results in a fracture, usually 
of the ankle or leg. One out of every 30 
Army and Navy hospital patients is a frac- 
ture case. Because it takes up to six 
months to heal a broken bone, the services 
lose countless thousands of man-hours to 
this cause. 

The bureau started its bone-strength 
project a year ago, beginning with leg 
bones. The bones were sliced and filed into 
conventional engineering test shapes, rang- 
ing from wafers to rods. Powerful ma- 
chines subjected the samples to stretch, 
compression, and torsion. Results of this 
phase of the research, disclosed last week, 
show that: 
> A thigh bone can support 1,560 pounds 
(about the weight of a horse) without 
snapping. 
> A bone can be squeezed by 114 per cent 
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of its length (this happens when landing 
from a high fump) before cracking. 

> Bones can withstand a 10 per cent twist. 
> A thin cross-section of leg bone will bear 
up under a pressure of 23,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

The research group plans to go on to 
evaluate the strength of joints and bones 
in the rest of the skeleton. The data will 
be used by the services to design such 
things as better paratrooper boots and 
safety aids in airplane cockpits, tanks, and 
submarines. Football trainers will no doubt 
be interested too. 


Fighting VD by Film 


Three times a day last week, moviegoers 
lined up for blocks before the Royal Alex- 
andra Theater in Toronto. The attraction, 
in its second week and far outdrawing all 
of the city’s other box offices, was the 
world premiere screening of an 80-minute 
semi-documentary film called “Sins of the 
Fathers.” Subject: venereal disease. So 
strongly realistic were some of its scenes 
that at each performance dozens of spec- 
tators either fainted in their seats or walked 


out staggering into either the upstairs or 


downstairs lobby. 

At separate performances for women 
only, nurses were on hand to take care of 
women who could not endure the child- 
birth scenes. At the showings, that were 
given for audiences of men, members of 
St. John Ambulance Brigade resuscitated 
husky males bowled over by close-ups of a 
syphilitic baby. 

Supervised during its making by the 
Health League of Canada, and previewed 
and endorsed by the Ontario Department 
of Health, the Federal Department of 
Health and Welfare, the Canadian Legion 
of Decency, and spokesmen for all church 
denominations, the film was nevertheless 


a commercial venture—and an inexpen-- 
sive one. It was shot in just ten and a halt 
days at a cost of only $80,000. For the 
gruesome clinical sequences were lifted— 
with permission—from the anti-VD train- 
ing films produced under government 
auspices for use by the United States and 
Canadian armed services during the war 

Enlarging these sections of 16-millimeter 
film to standard theater size, the producers 
made a film of great educational and emo 
tional impact by weaving them round a 
dramatic plot. It concerns a crusading doc. 
tor trying to-clean up venereal disease in a 
small town. He runs across a young couple 
(played by Austin Willis, a radio actor, and 
Joy LaFleur, a stage actress) who both 
have syphilis. Before starting treatment. 
the physician shows them pictures of what 
physical wreckage VD causes. Then the 
story fades into the clinical sequences 
familiar to servicemen. 

The plot part was directed by Phil 
Rosen of Hollywood at St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., in a naval barracks converted into 
a movie studio. Angeled by two Ontarians, 
a contractor and a gentleman farmer, the 
venture is the idea of Larry Cromein, a 
34-year-old ex-RCAF pilot, who calls the 
firm the Canadian Film Producing Co. In 
working out his idea, Cromein was aided by 
Paul Maynard, a young Toronto film dis- 
tributor, who insisted on the “box-office” 
plot and who now has sole Canadian, 
United Kingdom, and United States dis- 
tribution rights to “Sins.” 

Because of its Canadian success, the film 
is already booked for showing in Buffalo 
starting Oct. 9 and will go to other Ameri- 
can cities on a road-show basis. European 
distribution rights outside England have 
been sold for $300,000, and all in all the 
producers feel assured of success. In fact, 
from their $80,000 investment they foresee 
a startling $3,000,000 gross. 


Streptomycin and TB 


The story was air-mailed to The New 
York Times last week from the French 
sector of Berlin, and it was a touching 
one. Ten German children would die of 
tuberculosis meningitis unless Children’s 
Hospital in Berlin immediately got a new 
supply of streptomycin. As usual in such 
publicized cases, American donors at once 
came forward with offers of the drug— 
now produced in quantity in the United 
States—and an American airline offered 
to fly it to a point where the Army air lift 
would take over. The incident had more 
human than medical interest, but it did 
point up how the mold-derived drug, dis- 
covered in 1943 by Dr. Selman A. Waks- 
man of Rutgers University, has quickly 
developed into the only pharmaceutical 
treatment for tuberculosis, supplementing 
the time-honored regimen of good food 


‘and rest. 


TB strikes most heavily among the un- 
dernourished. Yet even in well-fed Amer- 
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Huckleberry Finn. First in floating fun. 
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Paul Revere. Boston-Lexington Local. 
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Both you and your car ride on cush- 
ions of air in the great new ride you 
get with Plymouth —and only with 
Plymouth in the lowest-priced field. 


You relax on wide, buoyantly rest- 
ful Airfoam seat cushions, available 
at slight extra cost in the Special 
De Luxe Plymouth. Your car rides on 
bigger, fatter, softer Super-Cushion 
Tires (standard equipment at no 
extra cost) that gobble bumps whole. 
This puts two different kinds of air 


cushioning between you and the road. 
Plymouth has 117” wheelbase — 
longest in the lowest-priced field — 
for smoother, more level riding. Big 
Airplane-Type Shock Absorbers take 
severest bumps with controlled re- 
bound of springs. Hotchkiss Drive 
gives cushioned starting and stopping. 
Floating Power Engine Mountings 
insulate power plant from frame. 
These—and many other Plymouth 
features—are scientifically combined 


Plymouth 
Air-Pillow 
Ride! 











to give you the Air-Pillow Ride. 
Remember, only Plymouth has this 
Ride—or anything like it—in the low- 
est-priced field! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 
CARS ... GOOD SERVICE 
KEEPS THEM GREAT. Your 
nearby Plymouth dealer 
will provide the service and 
factory-engineered parts 
to keep your present car in good condition while 
you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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ARIIDIEN FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS 


A. Simple to Learn...in less than 15 

minutes anyone in your organization can be taught 
to Multiply, Divide, Add and Subtract 

—with Friden visible proof of accuracy. 

B. Simple to Operate... the exclusive Friden 
fouch-one-key operation permits you to write 
useful answers while your next problem is being 
automatically calculated. 

C. Simple to get... just telephone 

your local Friden Representative, arrange for a 
demonstration on your own figure work; 


then place your order for an Immediate Delivery. 


FRIDEN MECHANICAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE IS AVAILABLE IN APPROXIMATELY 250 COMPANY CONTROLLED SALES AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


IDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO, IN 
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ica there are currently an estimated 500,- 
000 active cases, and the death toll runs 
to 50,000 a year. 

Streptomycin, although by far the best 
hope for the infected, is no panacea. It 
helps a very large percentage of cases, but 
it also has toxic effects, including deaf- 
ness and loss of the sense of balance. 

In Washington last week the Veterans 
Administration released a comprehensive 
study of just how useful streptomycin is, 
and how it should best be administered. 
A project begun in June 1946 by the Vet- 
erans Administration, together with the 
Army and the Navy, the study assays 
streptomycin treatment given for two 
years under close observation to 3,032 pa- 
tients in 48 hospitals. All in all, the re- 
searchers found the advantages of strep- 
tomycin outweighed its liabilities. 

Advantages: In tuberculosis menin- 
gitis, the form of the disease which was 
involved in the Berlin plea, “the end re- 
sults, in terms of surviving patients, are 
still remarkable in comparison with pre- 
streptomycin days, although less happy 
than had been hoped.” Tuberculosis of the 
trachea, larynx, genito-urinary tract, ali- 
mentary tract, bones, and joints all showed 
favorable results in varying degrees. 

In pulmonary tuberculosis, coughing was 
reduced and the patient’s sense of well- 
being improved. “with such constancy” 
that the research group did not even bother 
to keep statistics. Among patients who 
were feverish, 60 per cent returned to nor- 
mal temperature. Nearly half the patients 
gained more than 10 pounds, Chest X-rays, 
never easy to interpret unambiguously, 
were submitted to an impartial medical 
jury, and the score on 943 patients indi- 
cated that 75 per cent had shown partial 
clearing of lesions. However, the healing 
was rarely complete; it was most apparent 
on recently formed lesions, and there re- 
mained a considerable percentage of re- 
lapse. 

The most encouraging result of the past 
year’s efforts was the discovery that strep- 
tomycin’s healing effect could be retained 
while cutting its dosage (from 2 grams per 
day to 1 gram or less) or the duration of 
the treatment (from 120 days to 60) . This 
greatly reduced its unpleasant and often 
dangerous toxic effects. 

Disadvantages: But the progress re- 
port brought no unmitigated joy. Like 
other recent “miracle” drugs, streptomycin 
produced a tendency in the microbes to 
acquire immunity to it. Because with con- 
tinued streptomycin treatment, drug-re- 
sistant strains of tubercle bacilli develop 
within the patient, larger doses are needed 
another time. Another result is a possible 
public-health hazard—that of a healed 
patient carrying around and _ spreading 
drug-resistant bacilli. The research group 
admitted it was “groping in the dark un- 
til fundamental knowledge concerning the 
nature of the [resistance] process becomes 
available.” 
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From bridges to brides... 





Visiting jobs in three states during one day by 4-place Bonanza is not un- 
usual for key men of Megarry Brothers, bridge and road builders of the 
Northwest. “Delays from breakdowns are cut to hours by flying our men and 
parts direct to job,” they say. “One superintendent covers several jobs 
rather than one, as formerly.”” Economical—operating costs can reach as 
low as 1¢ per passenger mile. 


Mr. F. C. Russell, President 





The F. C. Russell Co. operates a 
Beechcraft fleet (two Bonanzas, 
one 9-place Beechcraft) for these 
paying reasons: “comfort, convenience, 
economy, conservation of 
executive time.” This Cleveland 
company makes all-metal combination 
windows, all-metal Venetian-type 
awnings, and similar products; has 
nation-wide sales pattern. Says 
Mr. Russell: “Now I keep 
in personal touch with the Honeymooners who buy their ring from Mack Lowry, the 
field, hitherto impossible by “flying jeweler” of Akron, Ohio, get a 300-mile wedding 
ordinary travel methods. trip in his Bonanza—free. “Merchandising gold mine,” says 
Mr. Lowry. “I use my Bonanza to fly customers to Cleveland 
wholesale houses for merchandise inspection. Owning this 
fast, comfortable Bonanza pays off!” 






Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 
ree Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


Want to put to profitable use the time you ordinarily waste in business 
travel? Company ownership of the Bonanza lets you do just that. 

A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative 

60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” BEECHCRAFT 
Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
mover ERY 
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PIANS AHEAD... 
ask your Dealer NOW! 
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CAN YOU LOOK at this picture for thirty 
seconds, close your eyes and recall all the 
articles on the table? If you can, you are 
probably blessed with a “photographic” 
memory and you'd be a sure winner in the 
old parlor game of “Twenty Objects.” 

But look at the picture in another way. 
You will see that all the objects are made 
of plastic...in fact, they are molded of 
BrETLE* Plastic, a product of American 
Cyanamid Company. And each one is as 
practical to own as it is colorful to see. For 
BEETLE is the right plastic...right for ra- 
dios and electric razors because of its insu- 
lating properties and its all-through color 
which means there is no surface coating to 
wear, scratch or chip off. Right for picnic- 
ware, kitchen utensils and stove handles 


MOLDING 


because it is odorless and tasteless, is not 
harmed by soaps or common solvents and 
won’t soften under exposure to heat. Right 
for toys, buttons, desk aids, packages and 
closures and scores of other often-handled 
products because of its strength 
without weight and its lasting 
bright color and finish. 

Add to these and many other 
features the fact that BEETLE 
plastic products can be mass-pro- 
duced at low cost and it is not sur- 
prising that BEETLE has become 
an important part of your every- 
day living. 

BEETLE is just one of several 
interesting plastics developed by 
American Cyanamid Company to 


THE FUTURE 


meet special needs, to aid the user of plas- 
tics generally and advance the use of the 
right plastic for the right purpose. All are 
now helping Cyanamid to “mold the fu- 


ture through chemistry.” «reg. vu. s. pat. of. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Sir Isaac Babson 


In one of the early classics of science 
fiction, “The First Men in the Moon,” 
1901, H. G. Wells dreamed up the inven- 
tion of a substance that would screen off 
gravity and permit men to leave this earth 
with the greatest of ease. Science knows of 
no substance that will defy gravity. But 
in the somnolent town of New Boston, 
N.H., 60 miles north of Boston, Mass., a 
73-year-old economist, with time and 
money to spare, has set out to find one. He 
is the well-known Roger W. Babson, pub- 
lisher of Babson’s Reports (business sta- 
tistics and investment advice) , head of the 
Babson Institute (for training business 
executives), and onetime Prohibition 
Party candidate for President of 
the United States. In his busy 
life Babson has also found time 
to teach Sunday school (at the 
First Congregational Church of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.) and to 
collect and study the works of Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose physical 
principle of “action and reaction” 
he has sought to apply to the 
stock market. To the problem of 
what makes an apple fall, which 
has intrigued philosophers from 
Pythagoras to Einstein, he wants 
to apply the statistical methods 
of Babson plus the cut-and-try 
procedures of Thomas Edison. 

The tall, white-haired econo- 
mist likes to quote what Edison 
once told him: “Always remem- 
ber, Babson, you don’t know 
nothing about nothing.” To a 
NEWSWEEK interviewer last week 
he explained: 

“I’m no scientist, but I do 
know what I’m trying to find out 
and how I’m going to go about 
it. I worked with -Edison for 
twenty years, and few people realize that 
Edison experimented with more than 8,000 
materials before he finally hit on the right 
one that gave him a filament for his elec- 
tric-light bulb.” 

Gravity Insulator: Babson proposes 
to test thousands of substances, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, to see if anything 
will act as a gravity insulator. The lack of 
a theory on the subject doesn’t bother him. 
“Nobody,” he says, “has advanced a satis- 
factory explanation as to the nature of 
electricity or magnetism; yet insulation has 
been developed for these forces. Well, no- 
body has explained gravity satisfactorily 
either, but does this mean there is no in- 
sulation for it? I propose to find out.” 

Although he owns one of the largest 
buildings in Boston as well as a 12,000- 
acre ranch in Florida, and in 1946 founded 
Utopia College in Eureka. Kans., Babson 
chose to attempt his defiance of gravity in 
a large brick building he recently purchased 
in New Boston. Babson, who gained repute 
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in the business field by predicting the 1929 
stock-market crash, is now equally con- 
vinced that a third world war will come. 
Upon consultation with military experts in 
Washington and with atomic scientists at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
of which he is an alumnus, he learned that 
Boston rates as a prime target for enemy 
atom bombs. Stomping around his 200 New 
Hampshire acres, he explained: “I decided 
to find some place outside the area of radia- 
tion and circumscribed an are around Bos- 
ton with a 60-mile radius. Oddly enough, 
the line ran through the New Boston area, 
and it turned out to be just what I had 
in mind.” 

Time and Tide: Born and brought up 
in Gloucester, Mass., Babson comes from a 
ong line of seagoing forebears. A great- 








uncle set a record by sailing his brig from 
Boston to Liverpool in 30 days, and as a 
boy young Roger spent much of his time 
on ‘and around Gloucester ships. He 
learned, then, the lore of the sea and its 
tides, as related to the gravitational pull 
of the sun and the moon. 

“It was ccepted knowledge,” he recalls, 
“that when the tide was high, it was much 
easier to climb a mast. And doctors in 
Gloucester made a common practice of 
advising people with heart disease to wait 
for high tide before going upstairs.” 

As part of his anti-gravity project, Bab- 
son will collect statistics on births, deaths, 
crime, disease, and suicides as related to 
high and low tide. 

The “seer of Wellesley Hills,” having at- 
tained success in business and having won 
58.600 teetotaler votes in his 1940 cam- 
paign for the Presidency, regards his cur- 
rent venture into science as his final bid for 
immortality. “My other enterprises,” Bab- 
son pointed out, “are self-operating. I’m 


Chester Davis 


Babson (with photographer’s help) defies gravity 


going to devote the next ten years, with 
God’s help, to the law of gravity. I may 
not find out anything, but I’m certainly 
going to try.” 


Busier Bee 


In recent years bees have been dying at 


. a great rate—partly because of DDT in- 


secticides and partly because of the usual 
diseases that bees are heir to (dysentery, 
and bacteria and virus ailments) . 

Hence, at its research center in Belts- 
ville, Md., the Department of Agriculture 
went to work three years ago to develop a 
sturdier and more active variety of bee. 
Researchers first studied several dozen 
families of hardy, hard-working honeybees, 
selecting four of the best for cross-breeding. 
Appropriately enough, since the 
bee is the prime outside agent 
for hybridizing the plant world, 
the agricultural scientists brought 
artificial insemination to the api- 
ary. As the test-tube baby bees 
grew and in turn reproduced, a 
pedigreed super-bee line emerged. 

Last week the chief of Belts- 
ville’s bee-culture division, James 
I. Hambleton, disclosed that the 
1948 model bee (as yet unnamed) 
has met the specifications. It pro- 
duces up to 50 per cent more 
honey and can get it out of areas 
that have discouraged lesser bees. 
Although not immune to DDT, 
it is hardier and more disease-re- 
sistant, and has more offspring 
than the run-of-the-garden va- 
riety. Although it occasionally 
stings, its disposition is much bet- 
ter than average, and it will be 
easier to handle. In addition, the 
well-behaved bee keeps its nest 
cleaner. 

Beltsville researchers plan to 
raise the super bees in large num- 
bers and issue the queens to run-down 
inferior colonies, thereby improving the 
level of the nation’s bee population. They 
hope thus to check the bee shortage, in- 
sure plentiful pollination on farm and or- 
chard, and give the $75,000,000-a-year 
commercial bee industry a painless shot 
in the arm. 


Survival of the Fittest 


Dr. Edward H. Graham of the Soil Con- 
servation Service last week told a biologi- 
cal detective story. The mystery: A farmer 
complained to the Department of Agri- 
culture that when he began trapping 
skunks, his ducks disappeared. The solu- 
tion: The skunks had been feeding on the 
eggs of snapping turtles; once the predators 
were removed, the turtles multiplied and 
preyed upon the ducklings. The moral of 
the story: “Think in terms of interrela- 
tionships rather than simple cause and 
effect in dealing with nature.” 
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Don’t Look Now 


In its survey of what New York tele- 
vision viewers watched during July, the 
Pulse, Inc., reported that although the 
Democratic convention took up the great- 
est amount of television time during the 
month and was carried by all available sta- 
tions, it got an audience rating of only 
5.2, lower than any other type of program 
except beauty (4.0) and religion (2.0). 


On the Spot 


Station WOR. Mutual’s key outlet in 
New York, which since Memorial Day 
1938 has been making spot announcements 
to warn motorists of rain, snow, gloom of 
night, and other dangers of holiday and 
week-end driving, last week carried a step 
farther its preoccupation with the perils 
of living. Starting Wednesday, Aug. 11, 
voices intoned during several evening sta- 
tion breaks such pertinent advice as the 
following: 

“If you are baby sitting at the moment, 
remember this: You have to be very care- 
ful with safety pins: they can be danger- 
ous. Don’t let the baby swallow one, or 
stick it in his eye—or yours. Be safe about 
safety pins.” 


Video Was There 


To a startled and unprepared New York 
television audience, WPIX on Aug. 12 
presented the biggest scoop on national 
news yet scored by video. At 7:30 p.m., 
just three hours and ten minutes after Mrs. 
Oksana Kosenkina jumped from a window 
at the Soviet consulate (see National Af- 
fairs), The New York Daily News televi- 
sion station showed a complete newsreel of 
the events from almost the minute of the 
Russian teacher’s plunge to her departure 
for the hospital. No other New York 
station put on a similar film until a full 
24 hours later. 

One of five newsreel photographers as- 
signed by WPIX to spend Thursday out- 
side the consulate with scores of other 
news and camera men waiting for a break 
in the case, Lester Mannix at the cry of 
alarm dashed inside the adjoining building 
to press his camera between pickets of the 
iron fence. He caught pictures of the 
woman as she still lav alone on the paved 
court, of the Soviet aides who moments 
later came to the back door, strained to 
open it, and clumsily bundled her off 
inside, and of the policeman who then 
finally scaled the fence and lumbered across 
the court to follow the group into the 
consulate. 

The scoop was all the more remarkable 
since WPIX photographers stayed until 
almost 5 to take the ambulance scenes. 
Two hours later, their films were all de- 
veloped, printed, and on the reel, and a 
commentary was being written. Live and 
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unrehearsed, this was aired with the films 
at the regular evening news period. Thus, 
as WP IXers jubilantly pointed out next 
day, their movies also scored a half-hour 
beat over the stills in their parent paper, 
which didn’t hit the street until 8. 


Bad Old Summertime 


As the radio networks began announc- 
ing their fall plans last week, a phenome- 
non familiar to all listeners in the last 
weeks of August began taking place: The 
summer replacement shows started vanish- 
ing from the air. Some, of course, made 
way for their sponsors’ regular winter fare; 
others, sustainers, failed to find the com- 
mercial backing their producers hopefully 
sought. In either case, their hibernation 
was a good thing for radio—if the critics 
were to be believed. 

In his New York Evening Post column 


on Aug. 10, Paul Denis defined the sum- 
mer replacement as “‘a term that has un- 
fortunately become synonymous with 
weak, bird-brained, low-budgeted shows, 
rather than with experimental programs, 
as it should be.” He then went on to re- 
port that the season had not produced very 
many good ones. A few days earlier Ben 
Gross of The New York Daily News had 
similarly bewailed this vear’s summer pro- 
gram’s lack of originality, “a quality that 
seems to have gone the way of the dodo.” 

In his syndicated column, John Crosby 
during the week reported: “The Hooper 
ratings are as close to zero as they ever 
get.” But, he went on, “on these fragrant 
summer evenings, when conversation 
blooms shyly on the front porch, who 
wants to listen to the radio?” 

Retort Discourteous: He could have 
found an answer—and a provocative one 
from Jack Cluett, the respected radio 
critic of the A&P magazine, Woman’s Day. 
In the July issue, even as the replacements 





first started, he had assailed the situation: 
“For years the industry has stuck its, 
head in the sand and refused to admit that 
anyone listens to the radio in the summer- 
time. Either they forget the millions of 
automobile radios and portables or they 
don’t dare to think about them. Mr. 
Hooper’s survey, of course, is dependent 
on the telephone; so any listening data he 
collects from June to September is subject 
to careful scrutiny. People just aren’t sit- 
ting home these warm evenings cooped up 
near a telephone, but that doesn’t mean 
they’re not listening in automobiles, camps, 
bungalows, tents, canoes, and trailers. 
“T’ve said it before and I'll say it again: 
If Fred Allen or Jack Benny would broad- 
cast from June through September, when 
there is no competition, instead of from 
October to June, when good comedy shows 
are a dime a dozen, their popularity would 
soar. If it’s true that people don’t listen 





Ny 


Cameras on Kosenkina (arrows, three of the five WPIX men; Mannix, center) 


in the summertime, which I refuse to be- 
lieve, it’s because there’s nothing worth 
listening to. 

“Another pretty obvious remedy, which 
would tide the listener over the simmer 
lull, is transcription .. . Each of the leading 
winter shows is on for approximately 39 
weeks at a stretch, and out of these 39 
shows there are certainly a dozen or so 
which are outstanding enough to warrant 
rebroadcast via transcription. Furthermore, 
it’s a pretty safe bet that many millions of 
potential listeners missed the originals and 
would be delighted to tune in on the 
‘second run.’ 

“Think of the backlog of wonderful 
material Fred Allen, Bob Hope, Edgar 
Bergen, and Amos ’n’ Andy have built up 
over the year. I don’t suppose there’s one 
person in a thousand who’s heard even 
one-tenth of it. Dust it off, gentlemen, 
the way the movie industry does with 
“Gone With the Wind,’ and give us a top- 
notch summer run for our money.” 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 
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Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants, 


Su Theta hand... 


bin. employer 
neldtiow 


The kind of washrooms you provide has a definite bearing on 
your employees’ attitude towards the ‘“‘front office.”? Don’t you 
resent a washroom that isn’t right? 

Clean, modern washrooms with plenty of hot water, soap and 
ScotTissue Towels make for better employee-management 
relations. Check up, and see if your washrooms are right. 

ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use, stay tough when wet because 
of a patented “‘Duralose” treatment, and they’re less expensive in 
the long run because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels. And for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call 
on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘“Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 














Packaged Papers 


For more than 30 years, newspaper peo- 
ple have been looking for a way of mass- 
selling their advertising space. To some 
degree, they had succeeded in landing na- 
tional accounts for American Weekly, 
Comic Weekly, This Week, Parade, Metro- 
politan Sunday Magazine, and so on— 
magazine and comic supplements which 
appear in numerous cities. But to sell 
black-and-white, run-of-paper, daily and 
Sunday advertising in a national or sec- 
tional package was a problem that always 


presented the insoluble “X” of newspaper - 


individuality—until recently. 

Last month, the American Newspaper 
Advertising Network put the stamp of 
permanence on its operations by taking ex- 
tensive quarters on the 67th floor of the 
Empire State Building in New York on a 
six-year lease. After 16 months of feeling 
its way, it had its packages wrapped and 
tied, its organization complete in New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit, and its direct- 
ing committees of publishers and business 
and advertising managers of newspapers all 
lined up. 

Question: The story of ANAN goes 
back to Detroit in. September 1944, when 
the late Harold B. Sherwood, advertising 
director of The New York Daily 
News, decided -that he could 
break through the walls of tra- 
ditionalism that kept newspaper 
space selling on a strictly indi- 
vidualistic, competitive basis. He 
had no ax to grind, for The News 
stood near the top of the linage 
list and had little to gain from 
cooperation. Sherwood called _to- 
gether executives of sixteen prom- 
inent and successful newspapers 
to discuss (1) the deficiency of 
newspaper selling methods to na- 
tional advertisers, and (2) the 
consequent misuse of newspaper 
space by national advertisers. 

The group listened, agreed the 
problems were serious, and ap- 
pointed the Marion Harper As- 
sociates, Inc., to solve them. 
Harper queried major manufac- 
turers and seventeen advertising 
agencies and found that, by ma- 
jorities of 88 to 94 per cent, they 
were in favor of buying newspa- 
per space in group units rather 
than individually. Reporting back 
to the newspaper front offices, 
Harper recommended they select 
specific newspapers in specific 
markets, group the markets with 
relation to orderly marketing pro- 
cedure, and cover the largest 
number of families with the 
smallest number of newspapers. 

Against that background, 
ANAN was organized in Sep- 
tember 1945. To head the op- 
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eration as executive vice president and 
general manager the newspaper men chose 
Edward D. Madden, who had been vice 
president and a director of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. Daniel E. Moran, formerly 
president of Newspaper Groups, Inc., be- 
came director of publisher relations on his 
discharge from the Army as a lieutenant 
colonel. C. S. Hanson left McCann-Erick- 
son to become Eastern manager, and Oliver 
M. Presbrey quit Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn to take charge in Chicago. George 
A. Hammer was named Detroit manager. 
George Benneyan, long a leader in New 
York newspaper promotion affairs, re- 
signed as director of research and promo- 
tion of the ANPA Bureau of Advertising 
to take charge of promotion and publicity. 

At Work: From his green-carpeted, 
blond-furnitured aerie overlooking the 
Hudson River (his wife designed the lay- 
out) , Ed Madden now directs 30 employes. 
Currently, ANAN has a membership of 54 
daily papers in 51 cities, with circulations 
totaling 13,718,000, and 47 Sunday news- 
papers in 44 cities, with an aggregate cir- 
culation of 17,340,000. About 80 per cent 
of this circulation is concentrated in the 
318 “key” or “profit” counties that were 
set up in the Harper survey as accounting 
for 72 per cent of the nation’s total retail 
sales. The country is divided into six geo- 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Madden peddles newspaper ad space in group units 


graphic regions, said to coincide with sc- 
cepted marketing arrangements. 

An advertiser can buy space in the entire 
network or in any one of the regions. 
Within each region, he is required to acl- 
vertise in no more than 80 per cent of the 
basic cities, using a minimum of 200 lines 
a week for a minimum of thirteen consecu- 
tive weeks—a leaf out of radio advertis- 
ing’s book, which divides the sales year 
into quarters. The aggregate line rate for 
any network papers selected by the adver- 
tiser is the lowest rate at which he could 
buy the same amount of space directly 
from the paper. Progressive discounts are 
also offered, plus a six-month guarantee 
against rate increases. Advertisers are not 
shut off from personal contact with indi- 
vidual newspaper members of the network. 

Madden believes that the organization 
and the plan answer both questions raised 
by Sherwood in 1944. The defects of in- 
dividual newspaper methods are corrected 
by the experience of the network staff: the 
misuse of newspaper space by advertisers 
is corrected by the network’s insistence 
upon the use of space and frequently ade- 
quate to the advertiser’s needs, contrasted 
with the capricious methods by which 
newspapers had been used. 

Advertisers are now being shown the re- 
sults of three ANAN research programs to 
drive home that point—the effect 
of frequency in newspaper ad- 
vertising; the effect of advertis- 
ing on brand purchases by con- 
sumers; and reading vs. listen- 
ing, a study of radio and news- 
paper advertising conducted by 
Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld of Co- 
lumbia University. 


In Pixieland 


As a rule, politics is serious 
business in Texas—but 1948 may 
be different. As July faded into 
August, five young men in the 
statehouse newsroom at Austin 
added a new splinter to the frag- 
mentation of Texas Democrats 
and before the end of the day 
had 50 names on the roster of the 
“Pixiecrats.” Membership is open 
to all Crats—including Demo, 
Dixie, hypo, aristo, techno, and 
bureau—with authority to “own, 
lease, and operate all plants 
and equipment (including ballot 
boxes) and other facilities neces- 
sary and incident thereto.” 

Some of the members, of the 
dry persuasion, are puzzled over 
the capitalization clause, which 
states that “stock shall be di- 
vided equally into fifths, all of 
which is to be purchased and paid 
in for the benefit and consump- 
tion of the members.” 

“After all, if the South can't 
win at politics, we might as well 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 
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“Now one Air Waybill 


covers 

CLIPPER CARGO 
shipments 

to anywhere in the 
world!” 


Cuts paper work up to 50% 


... eliminates separate insurance certificates! 


@ It’s the greatest air shipping news since the start of 
Clipper Cargo 18 years ago! Beginning September Ist, 
you can ship from most cities in the United States to 
any major city overseas—-and a single Air Waybill will 
cover the shipment all the way! You don’t even need 
separate insurance documents; the Air Waybill also 
acts as your insurance certificate! 


This new Clipper Cargo service will halve the time you 
need for preparing documentation . . . will eliminate red 
tape and expedite transfer between domestic carriers and 
Pan American. 


By using Clipper Cargo; you can fly ahead of your 
competition . . . make delivery in only hours or days. 
Rates drop 25% on shipments over 100 Ibs. And, since 
you don’t need heavy packing, you reduce both shipping 
weights and packing costs. 


Pin AMERICAV 











— 
—— 


Moreover, you get quicker payment; working capital 
is not tied up in goods a long time in transit. Collect 
and C.O.D. services to many countries. 

Only Clipper Cargo flies to all six continents . . . 
around the world. Pan American, the world’s most ex- 
perienced airline, transports more international air cargo 
than all other U.S. airlines combined! 

Find out how Clipper Cargo can make money for 
your company. Call your Clipper Cargo agent, or phone 
your local Pan American office. 





Norio Anas 





Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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Modern Symphony Radio-Phonograph- 
~ Television, $815. Radio-Phonograph 
alono, $390. Console Television Receiver, 
$425 


(can be added at any time). 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. | 


RUST-OLEUM 


Stops Rust 





Industry-Proved Coating Adds 
Years of Extra Life to All 
Rustable Metal 


Rust-Oleum is the modern rust preven- 
tive that forms a tough, elastic, enduring 
film that defies rain, snow, fumes, salt 
air and other destructive conditions. 
Rust-Oleum can be applied directly 
over rusted surfaces without removing 
all rust. 


Saves 3 Ways 


Rust-Oleum stops rust and gives lasting protec- 
tion. It cuts labor costs — no sandblasting or 
chemical cleaning required (Wirebrush to 


remove dirt and scale). Rust-Oleum goes on 
25% faster and covers 30% more area and | 
lasts two to ten times longer on most jobs. | 
Aluminum and all colors (except white). Write | 
for FREE catalog. 

















The best proof is actual | 
use. Try Rust-Oleum on | 
your own property—gut- 
ters, ornamental iron, 

. pipes, under auto bodies, 
fenders and other metal surfaces. We'll ship 
you a quart $2.00 postpaid. Tell us your rust | 
problem, and specify color. Full instructions 
for application included. 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, 


Evanston, Illinois 
pal Citie 
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say the Pixiecrat founders, who 
include Wick Fowler, Dallas News; Ed 
Rider, Houston Chronicle; Roy Grimes, 
San Antonio Express; Bill Lloyd, UP, and 
Bill Carter, International News Service. 


Stamp Act, 1948 


“The power to tax involves the power 
to destroy,” wrote Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall in a famous decision of 1819. King 
George III had invoked that power in the 
Stamp Act, aimed at limiting criticism of 
British policies by the American press. He 
got his answer in the American Revolution. 
Huey Long used the power in vicious form 
—a 2 per cent tax on receipts of newspa- 
pers having more than 20,000 circulation 
a week—to gag and punish the big city 
newspapers which opposed his rule in 
Louisiana. The Supreme Court unanimous- 
ly declared the tax unconstitutional in 
1936. The gag issue cropped up again a 
few days ago in Miami, Fla., where the 
city commissioners voted to levy a 1 per 
cent tax on gross receipts of local publi- 
cations. 

Termed “punitive and reprisal” by Mi- 
ami newspapers, the ordinance passed its 
first reading Aug. 4, by a 3-2 vote, and was 
scheduled for second reading and passage 
Aug. 18. The city commissioners claim 
the city needs $250,000 for capital im- 
provements, but as yet have not estimated 
how much the publications tax would 
produce. 

Voting for the bill were Commissioners 
R. C. Gardner, H. Leslie Quigg, and Wil- 
liam W. Charles, all of whom face recall as 
the result of firing City Manager R. G. 
Danner in June. They charge that the recall 
proceedings were instituted by The Miami 
Herald (Knight Newspapers) and The 
Miami News (Cox Newspapers), both of 
which had supported Danner, a former 
FBI agent. 

Unless the city is enjoined from enforc- 
ing it, the ordinance will be effective 30 
days after passage. The Herald has de- 
clared that it will resist the tax, “as strong- 
ly as we would any effort to control our 
reporting and our thinking.” Some Miami 
publications, including weeklies and maga- 
zines, have indicated that they will move 
outside the city limits if the tax is upheld. 
A similar tax enacted in Tampa has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court, which de- 
creed that freedom of the press had not 
been violated since an original measure ex- 
cluding publications was amended to bring 
them in. 
> Press freedom was also at issue in Ala- 
bama. On July 1 a Birmingham News-Age- 
Herald photographer took pictures of Mrs. 
Christine Putman Johnston and her broth- 
er Carter Putman, in the Cullman County 
courthouse, in connection with proceed- 
ings to drop a paternity suit against Gov. 
James E. Folsom. The shots were made 
before the court was in session, but Circuit 
Judge James H. Crowe ordered that they 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 






BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., California 
- London - Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative, 44 Wall Street 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 








































HOW 10 CUT - DELIVERY 
COSTS cout. ANTHONY 


“LIFT-GATES' 


(A PROVED PRODUCT 






LOAD - UNLOAD -FAST- EASY 


Increase profits, beat competition by having trucks, semi- ’ 


trailers equipped with ‘‘Lift Gates.’’ Hoists any kind load, 


ground to truck bed 13 seconds. Unloads same way. 
e° “Lift 


are mechanical ‘‘extra helpers.”’ 

Save 5 to 30 min. per delivery 
- hours per day. 

Make possible more deliveries 


Gates”’ 


aily 
Cut merchandise damage claims. 
Unique way of advertising your 
business. 

Modernizes your delivery. 








Thousands of ‘‘Lift 

ANTHONY Gates’’ in use na- 
\lF T GATE tionally. Use lettcr- 
SS head to write for 
iature d trator. No obligation. 
ANTHONY CO. Dept. 8125, Streator, ‘ll. 


In Canada, Brantford Coach ty Body 
Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
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must not be published, under penalty of 
contempt of court. The pape: complied, 
but immediately questioned the judge’s ac- 
tion by letter. No answer was received, so 
a second letter was sent on July 20. Five 
weeks had passed without an answer to 
either letter when The News on Aug. 10 
printed the whole story and asked whether 
a judge is sustained in law in barring news- 
paper photography from courthouse prem- 
ises, Whether court is in session or not. 


No Contract, No ITU 


On Aug. 22, 1947, the Taft-Hartley law 
became effective. The previous day, the 
International Typographical Union con- 
vention at Cleveland had determined to 
abandon a longtime policy. It decreed 
there would be no more contracts with em- 
ployers, mainly because the new law made 
closed-shop agreements illegal after that 
date. The ITU and its locals have gone 
through a stormy year, trying many expe- 
dients to carry out the convention man- 
date, but as its 90th convention met 
in Milwaukee on Aug. 14 changes in pol- 
icy were indicated. 

The very day the convention opened, 
Trial Examiner Arthur Leff of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board issued a 
ruling in Washington that the ITU and its 
Chicago Local No. 16 had violated the law 
by attempting to force employers to hire 
only union members, by insisting on a 
conditions-of-employment agreement in- 
stead of a signed contract, by later de- 
manding a contract with a 60-day cancella- 
tion clause, by requiring that only union 
members be employed as foremen, and by 
coercing employes in the exercise of bar- 
gaining rights. 

The printers have been on strike against 
the Chicago dailies since December, and 
the papers have continued publication by 
setting their news on special typewriters 
and photo-engraving the typed page 
(Newsweek, Dec. 1, Dec. 8, 1947). The 
publishers have repeatedly refused to sign 
a contract that violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

President Woodruff Randolph of the 
ITU has maintained that a contract con- 
forming to the law would menace the 
union’s chance of survival. Trial Examiner 
Leff’s order requires that Randolph and 
three other top officers rescind all orders 
issued in furtherance of the “no-contract” 
policy adopted last year. 

Earlier last week Randolph had approved 
a new contract between Local No. 6 (New 
York’s Big Six) and the Publishers Asso- 
ciation of New York City—the first major 
city contract to be signed since the Cleve- 
land convention. .The New York City 
newspapers had also declined to sign a con- 
tract in violation of Taft-Hartley provi- 
sions, but finally reached an agreement to 
employ only journeymen and apprentices, 
oe those terms to the union’s satis- 

action. 
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This policy 
cost me only $10. 
Now it will save 
me $1Q000 






Let your local insurance man 
help you think of insurance 


worth in terms of Loss 


Anybody could write: in- 
surance policies if there were 
never to be any losses. 


An insurance policy may 
cost you only $10 ‘or $20 or 
$30, but—in case of loss—it 
may suddenly become worth 
$10,000 or more to you. 


You buy insurance not for 
the many days you DON’T 
need it—but for the one day 
you DO. 


So don’t buy insurance 
sloppily. Buy it with care. 
Buy it of a local agent or 


broker who cares and who can 
help you take care. 


- Your local agent or broker 
can help you because he 
knows insurance companies 
better than you do and can 
pick the strongest. And be- 
cause he keeps up with to- 
day’s rapidly improving insur- 
ance coverages. And because 
he can study your dangers 
from losses and lawsuits and 
can fit your insurance needs 
to a “‘T’’. He can give you real 
*PROtection (professional 
protection). 


To locate a nearby AMERICA FORE AGENT. . . 
Call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25 


THES F COMPANIES COMPOSE 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX + NIAGARA « AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY «wo CASUALTY COMPANY oF wew vors 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
Chotreman 


FRANK A 


CHRISTENSEN 





















































































































“‘Fich mans toy | : 


That’s what “wise guys” of the 1880's called the newfangled electric 
service. And that’s all it might be today —IF... 


IF people hadn't risked their savings to start electric companies and 
to keep them growing. 

IF others, often against expert advice, hadn’t poured out their energy 
and time — to extend the wires farther and farther, make the service 
better and better, bring the rates lower and lower. 

They took the risks — they developed the skills — and everybody 


benefits. That's the way the American business system works, 


Rich man’s toy? Today, electricity is everyman’s good right onal 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


Names on request from this magazine 


HELEN HAYES stars this Fall in a great new radio show! 
Watch for THE ELECTRIC THEATER. CBS, Sundays, 9 P.M., EST. 








TRANSITION — 


Born: To Jinx FALKENBURG, 29, and Trx 
McCrary, 39, husband-and-wife radio 
team, their second son, Kevin (nickname: 
Jock), 8 pounds 9 ounces; at Polyclini 
Hospital, New York, on Jinx day Friday 
the 13th of August. 


Birthday: Former President Herserrr 
Cuark Hoover, his 74th; in West Branch, 
Iowa, Aug. 10 (see page 23). 


Married: Socially prominent Mrs. Wiz- 
LIAM RHINELANDER STEWART, 39, a widow, 
renowned for her beauty and chic, and 
James S. Busu, 47, St. Louis banker; in 
Christ Church, Methodist, New York, 
Aug. 14. 

> Eweit Biackwe.., 25, beanpole pitch- 
er for the Cincinnati Reds, and Dorortuy 
Davenport, 25, of Glendale, Calif., in Cov- 
ington, Ky., Aug. 14. 


Ailing: Sen. Dennis Cuavez, 60, junior 
senator from New Mexico; in Albuquerque, 
N. M., Aug 13, after a major abdominal 
operation. Chavez was hospitalized in 
Washington a month ago, fatigued from 
overwork in the closing days of the regular 
session of the 80th Congress. 


Died: Grorce Herman (Base) Ruts, 
53; in New York, Aug. 16 (see page 22). 
> Dr. Yetiapracapa SvussaRow, 32, 
India-born scientist who came to the Unit- 
ed States in 1923 and became an interna- 
tionally known physiologist; from coronary 
sclerosis, in Pearl River, N. Y., Aug. 10. 
Director of research for Lederle Labora- 
tories, Dr. SubbaRow isolated certain liver 
factors in the development of folic acid 
and helped develope a new drug, aureo- 
mycin, for the treatment of infection. 

> Tiny, golden-voiced May pr Sousa, 66, 
Chicago-born light-opera soprano who was 
the toast of Europe at the turn of the 
century; in Chicago, Aug. 10, from starva- 
tion after she grew too weak to support 
herself as a charwoman. When her husband 
died in Shanghai in 1941 she was interned 
by the Japanese and finally returned to 
America in 1943 on the Gripsholm, penni- 
less and unrecognized. 

© Lorpv Harmswortn, 78, former British 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, young- 
er brother of the late publishers, Lord 
Northcliffe and Lord Rothermere; in Lon- 
don, Aug. 18. 


Killed: ELaint HAMMERSTEIN, 50, former 
star of stage and screen, her husband, 
James WatTER Kays, 60, and three others; 
in an auto crash, Aug. 13, near Tijuana, 
Mexico. 


Recovered: The body of heiress ANN 
Srraw, 20, of Manchester, N.H., whose 
disappearance last year touched off a na- 
tion-wide hunt; from Little Squam Lake 
near the family’s summer home in Holcer- 
ness, N.H., where she had apparently 
drowned. 
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| ————— 152 IN. WHEELBASE 


BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


By moving the front axle back, 
and the engine forward, more 
load is carried on the front axle, 
giving Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ trucks 
much better weight distribution, 
plus ability to haul more payload. 





MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. Steer- 
ing wheel right in the driver’s 
lap. 3. Natural, adjustable back 
support. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment. 7. ‘“‘Air-O-Ride”’ 


F _ NEW DODGE = ies 
Deb Raltd iRUCK 


LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks have 
an ingenious new type of “‘cross- 
steering,” plus shorter wheelbases 
and wider tread front axles. 
























cushions, adjustable to weight of 
driver and road conditions. 

















A truck that fits your job saves money... and 
lasts longer. It’s easy to see why. 





If your truck is too big, you waste gas and oil 
carrying unnecessary weight. If it’s too small, 
breakdowns run up excessive maintenance costs. 


There’s no need to drive expensive “misfits.” 
Go to your nearest Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul, how much it weighs, and’ where 
you haul it. He will then recommend a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck specifically engineered and 
built . . . to fit your job. 


Such a truck will have ‘Job-Rated’’ power . 
the right one of seven great truck engines. 





WITH THE TRUCK THATS 


TO FIT YOUR JOB ! 





It will have exactly the right clutch, trans- 
mission, rear axle . . . and every other unit... 
to haul your loads over your roads. 


In all, there are 248 basic ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. They are engineered and 
built for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
pounds, and for gross tractor-trailer weights up 
to 40,000 pounds. Each is “‘.Job-Rated’’ for max- 
imum economy, typical Dodge dependability. 





ONLY DODGE BUILDS Ae Rad” TRUCKS 


bt tate 
TRUCKS 


™T THE JOB...SAVE MONEY 
. LAST LONGER 
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Behind the Interest-Rate Headlines 


On money matters the government of 
the United States resembles a two-headed 
turtle. One head, the Federal Reserve 
Board, is responsible for regulating the 
supply of money and credit. The other, 
the United States Treasury, is charged 
with handling government financing and 
the government debt. 

For more than a year the two heads 
have been alternately snapping at each 
other and straining in different directions. 
The FRB, first under Marriner Eccles 
and now under the Philadelphia indus- 
trialist Thomas McCabe, was worried by 
the inflationary effect of bank loans. It 
wanted to slow borrowing by _ boosting 
short-term interest rates, to make loans 
more expensive. 

But Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder successfully opposed such a move. 
As the biggest borrower in the country, the 
former St. Louis banker was wary of any- 
thing which would increase the cost of 
carrying the government debt (already 
more than $5,000,000,000 a year) . 

Surrender: Last week Snyder finally 
capitulated and both government agencies 
began pulling in the same direction— 
toward higher interest rates for short-term 
borrowers. On Aug. 9 the Treasury an- 
nounced that in October, when it will re- 
finance $6,900,000,000 in loans, it would 
raise its one-year borrowing rate from 1144 
to 114% per cent. The Federal Reserve 
Banks promptly followed by boosting their 
rates on loans to member banks from 1144 
to 1% per cent and making a similar in- 
crease in rates for loans against bankers’ 
acceptances. 

Bankers agreed that the net effect of the 
government moves would be to increase 


rates on various kinds of private short- 
term borrowing by 4 to ¥% per cent. At 
the week’s end some banks were already 
putting higher rates into effect. 

The Federal Reserve’s fight with the 
Treasury had been a tough one. Last No- 
vember Eccles had argued for raising gov- 
ernment short-term borrowing rates and 
increasing bank reserve requirements, but 
Snyder succeeded in knocking both these 
proposals out of the President’s original 
anti-inflation program. He also knocked 
Eccles out of his post as FRB chairman 
when President Truman failed to reap- 
point him in January. 

But Eccles continued as a member of 
the board and found McCabe, his suc- 
cessor as chairman, in basic agreement 
with his ideas. By last week Snyder had 
been forced to bow to their joint influence. 


Significance-- 


The headlines which greeted the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve action as impor- 
tant anti-inflation moves were exaggerated. 
The effect on inflation will be almost en- 
tirely psychological. 

The banks, getting a slightly better re- 
turn on short-term Treasury issues, may 
be less tempted to sell them and reach out 
for more loans. But the return on private 
loans is so much better (and the banks 
are sufficiently pressed to meet higher 
operating costs) that most banks will still 
be anxious to lend. And the small increase 
in interest rates, still at a historically low 
level, is hardly enough to cause a pause 
in borrowing. 

Even without its new power to increase 
bank reserve requirements, the Federal 
Reserve could bring the expansion of loans 
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to an abrupt halt. Two things prevent it 
from doing so. 

The first is fear of using its powers. 
Controlling a boom by sharply raising in- 
terest rates and thus curtailing loans js 
fine in theory, but it has proved a dan- 
gerous weapon. Every time it has been 
withdrawn from its holster prosperity has 
soon been found prostrate with a hole in 
its head. It seems to kill rather than cure, 

The second reason why the Federal Re- 
serve hesitates to tighten interest rates 
and ruthlessly curtail credit is the tre- 
mendous government debt. If long-term 
interest rates rise, government bond prices 
will fall and the interest rates on new gov- 
ernment bond issues will be higher. For this 
reason the Reserve had consistently sup- 
ported the market for long-term 214-per- 
cent government bonds at par (100). FRB 
Chairman McCabe recently reaffirmed his 
belief in this policy before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

As long as the Reserve continues to 
buy government bonds at par whenever 
the banks wish to sell them, the banks will 
have plenty of money to lend. Long-term 
interest rates will stay down, and the rise 
in short-term interest rates will be limited 
to minor proportion. 


AVIATION: 


Mr. Teterboro ’ 


Twenty-four years ago Fred L. Wehran, 
a barnstorming ex-Marine pilot, bought a 
$1,000 plane and promptly crashed it on a 
little gone-to-weeds airfield at Teterboro, 
N.J., about 8 miles west of Manhattan. 
He broke a leg. 

Last week Wehran, now 48, had a more 
agreeable experience. He sold the same 
Teterboro airfield, which he had bought in 
1941, for a cool $2,000,000 profit. With the 
same stroke the Port of New York Author- 








of The S ay 


On the sale of his Teterboro, N. J., airport, Fred Wehran nets a neat $2,000,000 profit 
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| | 8 PROFITABLE WAYS 
| TO USE TELEGRAMS 


IN BUSINESS 








ERE are a few of the many profitable ways that 
businessmen throughout America use telegrams— 
hundreds of thousands every day. For busy businessmen 
know that Western Union serves both ordinary—and 
extraordinary —business needs. Always available, 
always dependable, telegrams are swift. Sure to 
get first action, yet never intrude. Allow time to 
deliberate. Accurately record transactions, are 
legally binding. Economical, too. A Western Union 
representative will be glad to call and explain 
the various ways telegrams can be used to advantage 
in your business. 


son 





To send many telegrams simultaneously 


Where the same message is being sent 
to many people, one text and a list of 
addresses are all that is necessary— 
Western Union does the rest. 
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For social messages, too — use the telegram 

































BERMUDA is the fun of 
languid hours on coral 
sands ... dreamy carriage 
rides in the moonlight ... 
easy cycling along flower- 
lined lanes. It’s the fun of 
feeling completely at peace 
... With vourself and the 


rest of the far-away world. 
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SHIP SOUTH 
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Coat of Arms 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write 
The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 





or 629 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 
your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 


Id - fintinent 
Viuted Slates 


WEST AFRICA... Dakar... Marshall...Takoradi 
...Lagos...Matadi...Luanda...Lobito. Monthly 
sailings from New Orleans and other U. S. Gulf 
Ports, via North Brazil. 




















AND SAVE! 


Freight costs are 
less, to and from the 
Mid-Continent area, 
by shipping through 
U. S. Gulf Ports. 









Route of the luxury cruisers 
“Del Norte,’ “Del Sud,’’ “‘Del Mor’ 










_58 


SOUTH AMERICA... Brazil...Uruguay... 
Argentina. Approximately five sailings monthly 
from New Orleans and other U. S. Gulf Ports. 


\ 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. ® NEW ORLEANS 





Offices: New York, 17 Battery Place — Chicago, 140 So. Clark St.— St. Louis, 320 No. Fourth St.— New Orleans, 
Hibernia Building — London, Brown Jenkinson & Co., Ltd. — Paris, Societe Commercial de L’Ouest Africain 
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ity, which bought the field, acquired its 
fourth major airport’ in the New York 
area,* completing its grand design for a 
system of air terminals to serve the city, 

When Wehran picked up the 350-acre 
Teterboro field seven years ago, he al- 
ready had no small repute as a free-lance 
promoter and plane trader. Once, in China, 
he bought a plane for $900, sold it to a 
Chinese for $1,200, and rebought it for 
$350 after the Chinese cracked it up. Buy- 
ing Teterboro, he plunked down $10,000 
cash for an option, borrowed $75,000 more 
for a down payment on the $450,000 sale 
price, and put a mortgage on the rest. 

The Gas Deal: For the next four 
years the Army took over, but in 1945 
Wehran moved back in and got going. 
First he dusted off his best sales patter 
and went calling on Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. He must have been good: Jersey 
Standard, which previously had shunned 
airport deals, took a ten-year mortgage 
on Teterboro and in return kicked through 
with $1,100,000 to be used in (1) wiping 
out Wehran’s mortgage debt, (2) buying 
another 200 acres of land, and (3) build- 
ing three 3,.000-foot runways. Wehran 
agreed to sell only Standard’s gasoline. 

Wehran planned to make Teterboro a 
port for light private and training craft. 
But DC-3 air freighters started touching 
down at the field even before the 3,000- 
foot strips were completed. Wehran 
stretched the strips to 4,500 feet, and 
more DC-3s and some four-engine DC-4s 
came in, gulping up 2,000 gallons of gas 
at a filling. Within the first year gas sales 
jumped from 5,500 gallons a month to 
170,000. This year sales have averaged 
280,000 gallons a month. 

Teterboro’s come-on was the _ low-tax 
Jersey gas and the free admission. Newark 
charged $22.50 for a DC-3 landing and, 
according to pilots, officials started “crowd- 
ing vou for the money before your wheels 
quit rolling.” Wehran’s only charges were 
for gas and for leasing fees to training 
schools and private operators. By this spring 
Teterboro had emerged as the country’s 
busiest private air terminal. About 1,000 
planes took off or landed daily, on local 
flights and to and from Europe, South 
America, and the West Coast. Wehran’s 
profit: about $15,000 a month. (“I love to 
hear the roar of the gas trucks,” he states 
dreamily. “It puts me to sleep smiling.”) 

The Crossroads Deal: A year ago 
the Port Authority cast a speculative eye 
on Teterboro. Surveys had convinced 
Chairman Howard S. Cullman that metro- 
politan New York would need a_ fourth 
first-class airport by 1956. And Teterboro 
lay in the flat, unobstructed Jersey mead- 
ows, a 25-minute bus ride from Times 
Square. 

When it signed the contract the Port 
Authority agreed to take over not later 
than next April 1, paying $100,000 on the 





*The others: La Guardia, Idlewild, and Newark. 
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%& What a tremendous mar- 

ket more than 3,000,000 
families in comfortable 
homes can give you for 
everything that an active 
busy family needs and 
wants! Soft denies and re- 
frigerators, blankets and 
soap, life insurance and 
furniture polish and hand 
lotions and cars. And all 
to the tune of billions 
every year. 
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OME magazines are made for entertainment — when 
g 
you want to get away from it all. 


Better Homes & Gardens is made to help you when you 


want to get into the middle of things and do something 
about them! 


That draws a special audience: active homemaking fami- 
lies constantly in the process of planning and buying for 
better living in a better home. 


For these families, BH&G is a “how-to” book. It’s a 
working book. It starts things: making a new omelette, 
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Beller [omes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIQ, gveR 3 000.006 


























T 
SCREENS — SO IT SElis 


etter Homes and Gardens is a Busy book 


then buying a new omelette pan; laying a terrace, then 

buying terrace furnishings; checking the house for re- 
J 5 £ D 

pairs, then building up the household tool kit. 


And because it takes a high standard of living for granted, 
BH&G screens in only the families who have the money 
to meet it. 


More than 3,000,000 of them — with incomes among 
the highest for all big magazines. 


How about having our representative tell you more about 
how editorial content screens these superior customers 
for you? 


Ament Fiat Service Magacine 
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line. It will take over mortgages amount- 
ing to about $1,100,000 and pay Wehran 
$1,900,000—about $400,000 in cash and 
the rest in 3 per cent air-terminal bonds. 

As New York’s air traffic increases, the 
Authority hopes ‘to build Teterboro into 
an international air crossroads, spending 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 on ex- 
pansion and modernization. “It will help 
my ego, then,” said Wehran, “to think I 
helped get it started.” 

It would also be satisfying to look fond- 
ly back on the $2,000,000 profit. 


Airline Worries 


The airlines’ financial crisis had gone 
about as far as it could. Wartime earn- 
ings had been used up. In 1947 the unap- 
propriated earned surplus of the sixteen 
major trunk lines had dropped from $37,- 
599,000 to $7,675,000. In the first five 
months of 1948 they had lost another 
~ $14,366,000. 

Only Eddie Rickenbac tien’ s Eastern Air- 
lines was in the black. In the first half 
of this year American Airlines had _ lost 
$5,067,000 and United Airlines, $3,240,- 
000. The air carriers were screaming for 
bigger mail pay, higher passenger fares, 
and more protection from the price-cut- 
ting, nonscheduled passenger lines which 
were eating into their business. July, nor- 
mally a good month, had brought an unex- 
pected slump -in traffic. 

Last week the government belatedly 
faced the problem with two closely re- 
lated moves: 
© Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman, J. J. 
O’Connell summoned executives of 25 do- 
mestic scheduled airlines to a conference 
Aug. 19 to find out why the airlines can’t 
make money and what is needed to put 
them on their feet. 
> At a White House conference President 
Truman ordered the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., the CAB, and the Budget 
Bureau to study the airlines’ financial 
needs and recommend ways of meeting 
them at an early date. 

Plush or Profits? Airline executives 
converging on Washington for the meet- 
ing knew~ that CAB Chairman O’Connell 
had been impressed by the ability of non- 
scheduled airlines. Operating older planes 
on slower schedules with no frills or free 
meals, the nonscheduled companies offer 
coast-to-coast flights for $99 and_ less, 
compared with $157 for the faster, plush- 
ier scheduled carriers. 

Furthermore, O’Connell was prepared to 
resist pressure for bigger mail pay as the 
only answer to the lines’ financial prob- 
lems. The Post Office Department and 
Congress were both growing tougher about 
whopping subsidies. 

Before the conference closes, airline 
executives will discuss such problems as: 
> The need for and feasibility of a fare 
increase. 
> The advisability of an extra charge for 
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Steel Giants: Behind man-made mountains of iron ore sit two 
of the world’s newest and largest blast furnaces, just put into 
operation at Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.'s South Works, Chicago. 
Each furnace will produce 1,500 tons of molten iron a day. 


meals and snacks, and curtailment of 
other extra services. 

> The possibility of bargain rates to stim- 
ulate traffic. 

> Consolidation of ground services, ticket 
offices, and other duplicate facilities to 
cut costs, so far resisted by the industry 
as an unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Yet no one welcomed the meeting more 
than the airline chiefs. An answer to their 
problem was urgent, and only the govern- 
ment—or a wave of bankruptcies—seemed 
likely to supply it. 


ADVERTISING: 


The Baskad Business 


Last week in ten upstate New York 
supermarkets something new was added 
to the shopping carts: advertising cards 
on the sides of the baskets. It was 
the first commercial installation of a new 
point-of-purchase advertising idea; but in 
advance tests the cards had already dem- 
onstrated remarkable selling punch. 

The cards were the idea of Story F. 
Chappell, 36-year-old, prematurely gray 
Navy veteran and a former advertising 
copywriter. When Chappell went shopping 
in a shiny new supermarket in Old Green- 
wich, Conn., one day last fall, the store 
seemed crammed with every form of pro- 
motion and display device—except adver- 
tising. To an old adman this rankled. He 
glanced at his self-service basket and had 
an idea. Why wouldn’t its wire sides pro- 
vide an ideal advertising medium for 
needling up “impulse buying?” 

Last week Chappell was ready to go into 
business. He had mortgaged his Old Green- 


wich home to raise working capital. He had 
formed Basket Advertising, Inc., with sev- 
eral friends who chipped in $15,000 more, 
and designed and patented “Baskad” 
frames to hold cards on the sides of the 
baskets. 

The firm then hired Fact-Finders Asso- 
ciates of New York to check the Baskads’ 
selling power. For eight weeks, starting 
April 5, testers recorded the sales of eight 
branded items in ten typical Westchester 
County, N. Y., supermarkets—four weeks 
without Baskads plugging the products, 
then four weeks with. The results: The 
Baskads had stepped up business in the 
eight test items by 58 per cent in units 
sold and 37.8 per cent in dollar volume. 

Chappell’s first installation is in ten 
Grand Union supermarkets, but thirteen 
other food-store chains have expressed 
interest. Under the arrangement offered, 
the firm rents the basket sides from the 
stores and leases them to advertisers, 
changing the Baskad cards once monthly 
without charge. 


NOTES: 


‘Trends and Changes 


Radio Prices: The Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. will increase prices for 
Emerson radios and television sets next 
month because of higher wage and mate- 
rial costs. The announcement surprised 
the trade, which has recently suffered from 
competitive price cutting. Emerson has 
been a traditional low-price leader. 

Bargain Rates: In October Pan Amer- 
ican Airways will start selling excursion 
round-trip tickets (limited to 60 days) to 
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Europe, Africa, arid India: the new fare to 
London will be $472.50 instead of $630. 
The Belgian and Scandinavian airlines de- 
cided to adopt the cheaper fares, and 
American Overseas Airlines planned to do 
so if it could get approval from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Hard Featherbed: The National La- 
bor Relations Board issued its first ruling 
upholding the Taft-Hartley ban on feath- 
erbedding practices by labor unions. It 
ordered an AFL plasterers’ union in Los 
Angeles to return wages paid by an em- 
ployer to four of six workers who had 
insisted on collecting overtime for a two- 
man job. 

On the Payroll: A survey by the 
United Press showed that nearly 16,000.- 
000 adults, or one out of every six, are 
receiving money from the Federal govern- 
ment. The total includes 6,500,000 people 
collecting veterans’ benefits, 2,100,000 Fed- 
eral employes, 1,400,000 in the armed 
services, 2,500,000 drawing social-security 
payments, 3,200,000 farmers, and 100,000 
retired civil-service workers. 

Lot o’ Smokes: Americans smoked 
345,000,000,000 cigarettes in the twelve 
months up to last June, 5 per cent above 
the previous year and a new record. The 
Agriculture Department expects that high 
employment will make the total—an av- 
erage of 119 packs per person—even 
higher this year. 

More Pay: Personal incomes in June 
reached a record yearly rate of $211,900,- 
000,000, up $4,700,000,000 from May. The 
rise was caused by lack of strikes, third- 
round wage increases, and higher livestock 
prices to farmers. 

Less Goods to Russia: Exports to 
Russia during the first half of 1948 were 
at a rate of $50,000,000 a year, one-third 
last year’s rate. In June the total sank to 
less than $50,000. 

Offshore Oil: The Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. struck oil in the Gulf of Mexico, 
8,600 feet below its $1,200,000 drilling 
platform 8 miles off the Louisiana shore. 

Auto Milestone: Automotive News re- 
ported that the auto industry turned out 
its 100,000,000th vehicle. The first car was 
built in 1893. 

Air Parcel Post: In September the 
Post Office will start accepting packages 
from 8 ounces to 70 pounds for shipment 
by air within the United States. Rates will 
start at 55 cents for the first pound. 


RAILROADS: 


New Haven Switch 


_ Last week at a quiet stockholders’ meet- 
ing in New Haven, Conn., New England’s 
biggest and most up-to-date railroad—the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
changed hands. But the peaceful air of the 
meeting belied the bitter behind-the-scenes 
donnybrook that it climaxed. 

The winner of the scrap and new chair- 
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Whether you are looking for 








BETTER COMFORT 













Stretching out instead of up, this com- 

fortable new apartment group is built 
on a hill. The problem of heating 
apartments below the level of the 





' 2 RAN boiler was solved with a Trane sys- 
cor - ee tem. Trane Convector-radiators give 
Ly, restic oe e 6 ee each room in each apartment indi- 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING Vidual heat control. 


This well designed new shopping 
center enables suburbanites to fill all 
their needs near home. Trane air con- 
ditioning in the stores, bowling 
alleys, and theater adds a comfort 
incentive that assures profitable year- 
round business for the center. 





When this tire manufacturer built a 
new office building, he chose a 
Trane system to give all-season com- 
fort to the offices and the cafeteria. 
Trane Corvector-radiators provide an 
added touch of warmth and offset 
drafts at windows during the cold 
winter season. 


There is a Trane System to solve every kind of heating and air condi- 
tioning problem efficiently, whether it be comfort or process—domestic, 
commercial, or industrial. Trane Systems are designed to fit your appli- 
cation by architect, engineer, or contractor. 200 Trane Sales Engineers 
offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 
HEATING and AIR CONDITIONINE 
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man and temporary president of the New 
Haven was an _ 82-year-old Bostonian, 
Frederic C. Dumaine, who already headed 
the $20,000,000 Amoskeag Co. and other 
enterprises which were valued at more 
than $35,000,000. 

The Dumaine interests achieved a domi- 
nant position in the New Haven by quietly 
buying up 200,000 shares of preferred 
stock, enough to control the election of 
eleven of the sixteen directors. When the 
stockholders’ meeting was over, only five 
old directors survived, two named by the 
Dumaine group and three by the common 
stockholders. - 

The big loser was Howard Palmer, who 
had ably guided the New Haven as presi- 
dent and trustee in bankruptcy since De- 
cember 1935. Palmer had revived the road 
financially and face-lifted it by buying 
more than 200 Diesel locomotives and 180 
streamlined passenger cars. He made it the 
pride of lower Connecticut: and West- 
chester County, N. Y., commuters. 

The New England Way: That had 
been Palmer’s sin: his interests were too 
close to New York and Wall Street. The 
New Haven road, Dumaine scolded, “has 


Dumaine: At 82 he buys a railroad 


never been managed by its owner in the 
last 40 or 50 years.” He promised hence- 
forth to run it “for the benefit of New 
Englanders” and to name a New Eng- 
lander permanent president within a 
month. 

What Dumaine planned to do specifical- 
ly wasn’t clear. In the past he had made 
a specialty of putting businesses on their 
feet for a fat profit. Once a $4-a-week of- 
fice boy, he started as an entrepreneur 46 
years ago by taking over the bankrupt 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co. and pumping 
new blood and money into it. He then sold 
it, for plenty, to Bethlehem Steel. Other 
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profitable patients included the Suncook, 
N. H., textile mills, the Waltham Watch 
Co., the Eastern Steamship Co.; and the 
Mack Truck Co. Dumaine also helped re- 
suscitate the once-faltering Boston & 
Maine railroad. 

How he figured to make a killing on the 
old New Haven no one could quite decide. 
Massachusetts’ South Shore residents were 
confident that he at least planned to re- 
scind Palmer’s six-month-old decision to 
drop the unprofitable Old Colony branch 
line from Boston to Plymouth. But Du- 
maine, notoriously tight-lipped, remained 
so. He said he planned to give his newest 
acquisition “a good deal of study” before 
making further moves. 


INVESTMENTS: 
Strike One on Eaton 


Cyrus Eaton, 64-year-old Cleveland 
financier and principal owner of Otis & Co., 
investment bankers, last week was doubly 
embarrassed. He was charged with chican- 
ery in security dealings, something which 
he had long insisted Wall Street had a 
complete monopoly on. The charges were 
bad enough, but, if they stuck, they would 
also be embarrassing to his firm’s defense 
against a $19,276,069 damage suit now be- 
ing pressed by the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Since last February thé Securitfes and 
Exchange Commission had been investi- 
gating the celebrated case of the Kaiser- 
Frazer stock issue that fizzled. It had held 
public hearings and quizzed security deal- 
ers in nine major cities from coast to coast. 

Last week the government watchdog 
over the security markets took action. It 
ordered hearings to determine whether two 
underwriters who withdrew from their 
commitments to buy 900,000 shares of 
Kaiser-Frazer stock (Otis & Co. of Cleve- 
land and the First California Co. of San 
Francisco) should be suspended as reg- 
istered brokers and dealers in securities. 

‘Schemes and Artifices’: Evidence 
collected, the SEC charged, tended to 
show that both underwriters had jumped 
the gun in offering stock before the regis- 
tration statement became effective. It also 
tended to show that Otis & Co. “directly 
and indirectly employed devices, schemes, 
and artifices to defraud, obtain money and 
property by means of untrue statements 

. and engaged in transactions, practices, 
ahd a course of business which would and 
did operate as a fraud and deceit upon the 
purchasers.” 

The SEC said its investigation had also 
disclosed evidence that the Masterson 
stockholder suit against Kaiser-Frazer 
(one of the reasons for the underwriters’ 
withdrawal) had been instigated by Otis 
& Co. “for the purpose of evading its 
obligations under the underwriting agree- 
ment.” 

The First California Co. promptly ex- 
plained that its jumping the gun was due 


to a misunderstanding in one of its branci; 
offices. It was “confident this fact will be 
substantiated.” 

The fiery Eaton took the charges «ss 
calmly. The SEC, Eaton said, “because of 
its complicity, is now seeking to whitewas) 
itself and cover up its outrages by bom- 
barding false and malicious charges . . . 
They provide the final proof that the con- 
mission has completely become the too! cf 
our Wall Street rivals, already facing anti- 
trust proceedings, whose business we have 
steadily been taking away by our honest, 
but unwelcome, free competition.” 


International _ 


For deliveries: A three-wheeler 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Three-Wheeler: The Tri-Wheel Corp. 
of Oxford, N. C., is starting production of 
a three-wheel, three-passenger car designed 
for commuting, household errands, and 
light city deliveries. It has a 2-cylinder, 
air-cooled motor and a top speed of 40 
miles an hour. The car will sell for less 
than $800. 

Soft Soap: Janice Adams, Ltd., of Chi- 
cago, claims its new mild soap cream, 
Lamkin, will not sting a baby’s eyes. The 
cream is made of oil from the skins of 
young lambs (not lanolin, a grease that 
comes from wool) and contains no caustic. 

Fire-With-Fire Fighter: .To fight 
prairie fires, Ambrose B. Everts of Seattle 
has developed a fire-break rig with a flame 
jet that burns a 15-foot path through the 
grass, and fog nozzles that dampen a 10- 
foot path on the downwind side. It can be 
truck-towed at 15 miles an hour. 

Auto Cleaner: Car-Skin Products of 
New York announces a dry-cleaning fluid 
for auto bodies. The company says the 
liquid will clean cars with no rubbing and 
without endangering the finish. 

No Smudge: 
Glass Co. announces a lead-free house 
paint that will not darken in industrial 
and other areas subject to sulphurous 
gases which ordinarily turn the lead in 
paints into a black compound. 

When in Doubt: The Universal Bidi- 
cator Co. of Inglewood, Calif., has intro- 
duced a revolving disk chart that tells 
contract-bridge players how to bid their 
hands. The company claims it uses basic 
principles and can be used to~play with, 
or against, any conventional “system.” 
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“The ride of the Year 


You'll ride relaxed, at ease—seated 
in the smooth-riding middle section of 
the car. It's a “Mid Ship” Ride— 

it’s a revelation in real comfort. 

And seats are much wider, too! 
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; is J \/ When the traffic light turns red you'll 

a pe find you can bring your new Ford to a halt 


iL with just a touch of your foot! That's because 
of new “Magic Action” King-Size Brakes 
that use part of the car’s forward motion 

for stopping power. They work 

up to 35% easier! 
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“| CAR OF THE YEAR! 


‘am, You get up to 10% more miles per gallon 

The of gas... thanks to new “Equa-Flo” Cooling, new 
s of lubrication system and “Deep Breath” Manifolding. 
that For even more mileage there’s the new Ford 
Overdrive (available at extra cost). 
And your choice of new V-8 or 6. 
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The look of the Year ok ' 


Back off ten paces. Now, take a good LOOK! cata le alae 
How do you like that low, “dream car” silhouette 2 
You never saw a car like this before 


in its field, no in Theres 3 Sorat in your future 





For those “different” 


Some want thot... 


When tons of steel are white hot and ready for the 
rolls, no time can be wasted on temperamental motor 
control. This 28” structural finishing mill, a typical 


steel mill control job, is 100% Cutler-Hammer. 





The needs in motor control equip- 
ment are as varied, as “‘different’’, as 
man’s many ingenious uses for elec- 
tric motors. It is a long jump from a 
tiny pump to a mammoth ore un- 
loader, from a high-speed precision 
machine tool to a ponderous con- 
veyor, from steel mill to shipboard, 
from aircraft to farm equipment, 
from sugar plantation to modern 
newspaper plant, from Arcticweather 
stations to platinum mines at the 
Equator. The contrasts could be car- 
ried on almost endlessly. 

But varied as the needs in motor 
control may be, one requirement is 
universal. It must be dependable. 
Regardless of the job assigned to an 
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problems 


Air conditioning is often far more than a matter of 
comfort. It is a vital part of many industrial proc- 
esses where interruptions can mean big losses, 
where dependable C-H Control is profit-insurance. 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
Dose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, 
is featured as standard equip- 
ment by machinery builders, 
is carried in stock by recog- 
nized electrical wholesalers 
everywhere. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 





News is one of the perishable products that can lose 

much or all of its value by delays. Thus, in this 

typical modern newspaper plant, press drives, con- 
veyors, and all the control are Cutler-Hammer. 


electric motor, it must perform faith- 
fully, without delay, with a mini- 
mum of attention. 

For more than fifty years Cutler- 
Hammer engineers have worked with 
the technical and operating men of 
all industries to create that kind of 
motor control; equipment adequate 
for every need, dependable under 
every condition. Today, on proven 
superiority, more and more motor 
users are standardizing on Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control and refus- 
ing any substitute. Are you? 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Hypocrisy About Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HEN we keep in mind the dema- 
W sozic bombardment to which it 
was subjected by the President, the 
record of the special session of Congress 
was far better than might have been ex- 
pected. Its virtues consisted chiefly in 
what it did not do. It ignored most of 
what would have been the disastrous 
program proposed by Mr. 
Truman. 

It did pass a modified 
housing bill, not inflationary 
enough to satisfy Mr. Tru- 
man, of course, but none the 
less inflationary. Mr. Tru- 
man himself pointed out in 
his recent economic report 
that the present “volume of 
residential construction is al- 
ready straining the capacities 
of the construction industry” and “com- 
peting with other primary national 
needs.” The further doses of govern- 
ment credit made available in the new 
housing law, therefore, are not likely to 
increase the volume of the nation’s new 
housing, but merely the cost of that 
housing. 


HE controls that Congress reimposed 
T on consumer installment credit touch 
only the fringes of inflation. Many con- 
sumers will simply draw down their 
savings accounts or sell Series E bonds 
to make their purchases. To the extent 
that installment credit controls really 
are effective, they will simply shift buy- 
ing away from durable products like 
automobiles, refrigerators, and furniture 
into more perishable goods. For install- 
ment credit does nothing in the long run 
to increase the total volume of con- 
sumer buying. The $50 a month that a 
family puts aside to meet installment 
payments cannot be spent on books, 
sundaes, cigarettes, or movies. Finally, 
one must point out once more the glar- 
ing inconsistency of liberalizing govern- 
ment mortgage credit for homes while 
tightening private credit for furnishings 
to put in the homes. 

Nor did Congress accomplish any- 
thing important when it gave the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board power to increase 
reserve requirements of member banks 
by 4 percentage points against demand 
deposits and 1% percentage points 
against time deposits. For under present 
conditions the member banks can simply 
rediscount or sell their government se- 





curities to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which stand ready to receive them at 
guaranteed minimum prices. 

The one really important anti-infla- 
tion step that the House took was 
thrown out by the Senate. This was the 
provision restoring reserve ratios of the 
Federal Reserve Banks themselves to 
. the legal requirements, which 

existed up to 1945, of 35 per 
cent against deposits and 40 
per cent against notes, com- 
pared with the present 
“emergency” requirement of 
only 25 per cent. 

The mutually contradic- 
tory reasons which were put 
forward for rejecting this re- 
vealed the appalling confu- 
sion and hypocrisy that still 
exist in Washington regarding inflation. 
Some opponents dismissed it as “mean- 
ingless,” on the ground that Federal 
Reserve Bank reserves are already 
above 35 and 40 per cent. These critics, 
in other words, believe that we shouldn’t 
lock the stable until after the horse has 
been stolen. It is precisely because re- 
serve-bank ratios are still above 35 and 
40 per cent that we could safely restore 
the legal requirements now without 
monetary disturbance. The purpose 
would not be to roll back present infla- 
tion but to limit future inflation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem who appeared before Congress real- 
ized this. They opposed the provision 
precisely on the ground that it would 
ultimately prevent the Federal Reserve 
Banks from continuing to inflate by 
supporting and monetizing government 
securities. 


onGREss should have forced the Fed- 
C eral Reserve authorities to put their 
own house in order before giving them 
more powers over member banks and 
installment credit. It should not only 
have restored the original reserve-bank 
reserve ratios, but required the reserve 
board to add at least one additional 
percentage point to the Federal Reserve 
Bank reserve ratios for every additional 
point that the board thought necessary 
to add to member-bank reserve ratios. 
But Congress merely gave the authori- 
ties more power to prevent others from 
inflating, while leaving them free to 
continue to inflate recklessly themselves. 
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179 ifferent types 


of Pata ° 





Strong when wet 
~— resists grease 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment is a special 
kind of paper. By a process of parchmentiz- 
ing, its fibres are bonded together forming a 
beautiful sheet with characteristics entirely 
different from ordinary papers. Patapar is 
strong when wet. It’s boil-proof. It resists 
grease. 

Patapar is made in 179 types or variations. 
The types vary in degrees of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, opaqueness and many other 
characteristics. There are types of Patapar 
that are completely odorless, tasteless. Some 
types are air tight. Others permit “breath- 
ing.” Each type is “tailor-made” to fill spe- 
cial needs. 


How Patapar 
can help you 


If you’re looking for an economical material 
to do a special job, Patapar may be just the 
answer. It is a great protective wrapper for 
products like butter, meats, fish, cheese, 
shortening, frozen foods. It is ideal for milk 
can gaskets, ham boiler liners, pie doilies, 
rubber mold liners, for making hair wave 
pads and hundreds of other uses. 
Patapar is furnished plain or 

printed beautifully with brand 
names and colorful designs. 


ataPs 


Business men: For more 
information about Patapar 
and its many applications, 
write on your business Patapar Keymark 
letterhead for booklet N, symbol of 

“The Story of Patapar.’”’ wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Religious News Service 


World Council leaders: Dr. Mott and Archbishops Eidem and Germanos... 


Council in Amsterdam 


America was virtually without Protes- 
tant leaders. For the month of August at 
least, pulpits were empty and offices bare 
of most of the men and women who make 
the heart of American Protestantism tick. 
They had joined in a mammoth religious 
invasion of Europe to stimulate anew the 
world brotherhood of all Christians. 

No less than six global conclaves were 
gathering in towns of Switzerland and Hol- 
land. Near Arnheim, Holland, the execu- 
tive committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation—representing 70,000,000 peo- 
ple—worked for world Christian fellow- 
ship. The general council of the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, which speaks for 40,000,000, 
sought at Geneva to strengthen the weave 
of common heritage. Other smaller groups 
—the National Association of Evangelicals 
in Clarens, Switzerland, and the American 
Council of Christian Churches at Amster- 
dam—wanted a renewed emphasis on fun- 
damental, Bible-reading Protestantism 
which would hold aloof from “any aposta- 
tizing, ecumenical organization.” In addi- 
tion, Youth for Christ International was 
planning in Beatenberg, Switzerland, to 
continue bringing the gospel directly and 
nondenominationally to young people. 

Household of Ged: But the magnet 
which drew most Protestant and Orthodox 
_ leaders abroad by ship and plane was the 
sixth meeting, an interfaith gathering also 
being held at Amsterdam. For from it, the 
churchmen hoped, would be born again the 
whole household of God, the many 
mansions of creeds and nations seeking 
ecumenical unity. To this gathering were 
welcomed all who “accept Our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” 

Ten years of planning, discussions, con- 
ferences, squabbles, paper work, and _per- 
sonal labor had gone into this conclave. 
When the organizing assembly ended in 
early September, representatives of a po- 
tential: 350,000,000 Protestant and non- 
Roman churchgoers would at last have a 
World Council of Churches. 

Whatever the assembly accomplished or 
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did not accomplish, the concrete fact 
would remain that Lutheran and Old 
Catholic, Methodist and Orthodox, Pres- 
byterian and Copt, Baptist and Anglican 
had worshipped together, worked together, 
and reexamined their own beliefs in the 
light of other Christian faiths. 

Not since the pre-Reformation days 
when Rome was the mother church would 
so many be gathered together in His name. 
And each prayed that the prophecy of 
Methodist Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
Portland, Ore., would come true. He had 
predicted that future generations would 
choose the formation of the World Council 
of Churches as the most significant event 
of the twentieth century, marking “the be- 
ginning of the end of all interdenomina- 
tional animosities.” 


Pilgrimage to Amsterdam 

Certainly the Assembly of the World 
Gouncil of Churches was the greatest 
single Protestant event since the Reforma- 
tion. Taking part would be 150 Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations in 40 coun- 
tries, representatives of every branch of 
the Christian Church save four—Roman 
Catholicism, Unitarianism, Christian Sci- 
ence, and Mormonism. Persistently invited 


Religious News Service 


... Drs. Boegner and Visser *t Hooft 








to join the world movement, the Vatican 
has declined but is sending an official ob- 
server. The Russian Orthodox Church, «also 
invited, announced at a July meeting in 
Moscow that it would send no representa- 
tives since the aims of the council were 
mainly “political and anti-democratic.” 

American churches planned to celebrate 
the assembly’s opening on Sunday, Aug. 
22, by ringing their church bells every 
hour from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. At the Nieuwe 
Kirk in Amsterdam, the 450 official dele- 
gates and as many of the 1,500-odd al- 
ternates, youth delegates, and visitors as 
could crowd in would worship together in 
the afternoon. At the Concertgebouw in 
the evening, they would begin sessions ; 
which would continue through Sept. 4. 

The primary task of the assembly, aside 
from common prayer, is to organize itself 
formally, after which the delegates will 
discuss the strength and weaknesses of 
Christianity today. The general theme of 
these talks is “Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design,” with four commissions studying 
and reporting on four phases: (1) What 
does God mean His church to be? (2) 
What programs will be most effective in 
dealing with secularism, paganism, and 
other non-Christian spiritual elements? 
(3) How can Christians best compensate 
the human costs of a machine age? (4) 
What of the church and international af- 
fairs? Can the United Nations become the 
symbol of human brotherhood? 

In the Beginning: But just what was 
this World Council of Churches? What did 
long names and theological treatises mean 
to the average churchgoer? Was it a “super 
church” of super-churchmen discoursing on 
a plane which would never include the 
man in the pew? 

What it was could only be explained by 
what went into making this World Coun- 
cil. Its origins went back almost 100 years 
to a Union Missionary Convention held at 
New York in 1854. This missionary get- 
together culminated in a World Missionary 
Conference ‘at Edinburgh in 1910—the 
mother conference of modern movements 
for Christian unity. That this great meet- 
ing was not the product of a few thinkers 
is shown by the fact that more than 8,000 
individual papers were sent to its leaders, 
who read and discussed them. 

The famous Methodist missionary to 
Japan, Dr. John R. Mott, presided over 
some of the 1910 sessions. He persuaded 
the 29-year-old headmaster of Repton 
School, near London, to attend. Young 
William Temple came and was so deeply 
impressed that he vowed to devote his life 
to Christian unity. Twenty-eight years 
later at Utrecht, as Archbishop of York, 
he was to accept the leadership at the first 
meeting to form the World Council. 

But before that, from the 1910 meeting 
had come the International Missionary 
Council and two strong streams which 
eventually united at Utrecht in May 1938. 
These were the Movement of Faith and 
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_ JEEP’-PROPELLED MOBILE TRENCHER Jhe UNIVERSAL 
—the 
one DIGS UP TO 300 FEET AN HOUR 
inkers ¢ 
er ’ Here is another example of the versatility and useful- 
aders, | ness of the Universal ‘Jeep’, made possible by its steady- 
~ : pulling 4-wheel-drive and the auxiliary power of its 
1 over power take-off. This trencher, mounted on the ‘Jeep’, 
suaded reaches the job quickly, and is operated by the ‘Jeep’ 
pe Engine through a pulley drive. It digs trenches up to 
deeply 5 feet deep, making up to 300 feet an hour. It can save 
his life you time and money in laying pipe and cable. Ask 

an your Willys-Overland dealer about the trencher and 
he first other equipment that makes the ‘Jeep’ such a broadly 
useful tool—generators, welders, capstan and drum 
eae winches, sprayers and compressors. 
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Order, meeting at Lausanne in 1927 and 
at Edinburgh under Dr. Temple in 1937, 
and the Movement of Life and Work, 
whose landmarks were Stockholm in 1925 
and Oxford in 1937. The combined meet- 
ing at Utrecht drew up a_ provisional 
World Council constitution which pro- 
vided that it should “offer counsel and 
provide opportunity of united action in 
matters of common interest.” The council 
has never sought to legislate for its mem- 
ber bodies, but only to advise on subjects 
where there is unity of thought. 

In addition to choosing Dr. Temple as 
its chairman, the Utrecht meeting selected 
as vice chairmen Dr. Mare Boegner, presi- 
dent of the French Protestant Federation, 
Archbishop Strenopoulos Germanos, rep- 
resentative in London of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and Dr. 
Mott, then 73. At Amsterdam, these three 
will meet again with their co-presidents, 
Archbishop Erling Eidem = of Upsala, 
Sweden, and the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
who carried on in the ecumenical tradition 
after Dr. Temple’s death in 1944. 

Americans too flocked to Utrecht. 


Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and 
Charles P. Taft, past and present presi- 
dents of the Federal Council of Churches, 
were put on the Provisional Committee, 
along with Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
Dr. Douglas Horton, and Episcopal Bishop 





Press Association 






G. Ashton Oldham of Albany. The galaxy 
of prominent American clergymen on the 
committee reads like a Who’s Who of 
churchmen in this country. Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper was assigned to one of the 
three general secretariats, together with 
the late Dr. William Paton of England, 
and the brilliant and fiery Dutchman, Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft.* 

Light in Darkness: That same May 
of 1938 also saw the League of Nations 
cast off responsibility for Ethiopia and fan 
the flames of the second world war. Munich 
was four months later. Although the first 
World Council assembly was planned for 
1941, it was soon obvious that it could 
not take place. But headquarters had been 
set up at Geneva by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. 
The embryo World Council was determined 
to carry on. 

The surprising thing about the impact 
of the war on the infant council was the 
strength that grew out of the enforced 
separation and upheaval. One night during 
the war, a British bomber accidentally 
dropped some of its load near the World 
Council buildings in Geneva. By weird 
coincidence, the next morning a letter ar- 
rived containing the official acceptance of 
the Church of England to join the council. 
The word ecumenical took on new mean- 
ing for men like Martin Niemdller and 





*Pronounced Visser Tuhft, a contraction of the 
Dutch Visser het Hooft, meaning “head fisher.” 


Keystone 


The Canterburys: Dr. Temple’s ecumenical torch was carried by Dr. Fisher 
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Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Oslo whe 
friends slipped word into their prison cell.: 
“I myself heard the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury pray for you in a service broadcast 
by the BBC.” 

The council plunged into refugee work, 
It spirited Christians and Jews out of 
Germany. It sent chaplains to prisoners of 
war and distributed Bibles given by the 
British and American Bible Societies. [t 
continued through bombs and battles to 
maintain the threads of fellowship. An 
ecumenical press bulletin was smuggled 
into news-starved countries. 

As the war drew to a close, the council 
set up a Department of Reconstruction 
and Inter-Church Aid, financed in large 
part by the generosity of Americans, who 
contributed 82 per cent of the $3,000,000 
the council spent in 1946. John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. donated $1,000,000, half for relief 
work and half to set up the Ecumenical 
Institute to train lay students of religion. 
Barracks churches and materials for rub- 
ble churches were sent to communities 
whose religious buildings had been de- 
stroyed during the war (Newsweek, Feb. 
23). 

From 1940 to 1946 there could be no full 
meetings. Then in February 1946 at 
Geneva, the council held its first postwar 
gathering. In a spirit of brotherhood and 
repentance, Pastor Niemdller confessed 
Germany’s war guilt (NEWSWEEK, March 
4, 1946). The Provisional Committee met 
again at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in April of 
the following year to complete plans for 
the Amsterdam gathering. 

All was not as placid as it seemed, and 
the American meeting saw Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft and Bishop Oxnam engage in a 
bitter battle over admittance of the press 
to all the Amsterdam meetings (News- 
WEEK, May 5, 1947) . The argument served 
to illustrate the tremendous personal differ- 
ences which had to be overcome in even so 
simple a thing as arrangements. Whether 
Charles Taft, head of the Amsterdam pub- 
licity committee, will get the press into all 
assembly sessions remains to be seen next 
week. 

Witness of the Light: The men and 
women who were making their pilgrimage 
to Amsterdam were not just theologians 
and dreamers who wanted to stress the 
common inheritance of the churches. They 
had fought and planned for it during the 
greatest of all wars. Many were actually 
average churchgoers. Of the 32 formal ad- 
dresses to be delivered at the assembly. 
eight were by the laity. In proceedings 108 
laywomen and 114 laymen would play an 
important part. The 100 youth delegates 
would study and know whither their 
churches could go. 

For movements like the World Council 
of Churches cannot start at the top level. 
They must originally grow and ultimately 
take their guidance from the men and 
women who fill their churches’ pews. the 
backbone and substance of religion itself. 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 
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PPING all previous records for comfort, safety 
and long service—this new Kelly Super Flex 
literally rides like a dream! 
Greater air capacity permits lower pressure . . 
softer, smoother, safer riding. On the Super Flex 
your car actually floats over road irregularities. 


A new, ultra-modern tread design promotes 
easier steering . . . rolls smoothly and quietly for 








extra thousands of miles of trouble-free driving. 
And the improved Armorubber tread compound is 
so tough it actually outwears steel. 

Deep cut slots in the riding ribs assure quick, 
sure, straight-line stops when you step on the brake. 

And the new Super Flex is built with the same 
careful craftsmanship and know-how that have 
kept Kelly Tires dependable for 54 years. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











OLYMPICS: 


Outside U.S.A. 


For once the sports writers didn’t report 
that an Olympiad, as a good-will gadget, 
looked like a fine way to start a war. 

They got a chance to do so, certainly, 
on Aug. 10. After an American feather- 
weight named Eddie Johnson had been 
given the decision over Basilio Alves of 
Uruguay, spectators pelted the ring with 
hats and deadlier objects. A protest march, 
including fans and other contestants, 
stomped angrily around the arena. An in- 
dignant sefior, wearing a referee’s brassard 
himself, nevertheless raged: “I now wish 
to throw all referees and judges into the 
swimming pool!” 

But the spraddle-nosed Liberto Corney, 
coach of the Uruguayan boxer, thought 
the commotion was deplorable. Even more 
surprising, the 600 news hands in London 
for the Olympics refused to consider the 
incident anything more than a molehill 
among a massive total of events. To the 
vast majority of observers, the most im- 


SPORTS 


SAM AVG 


Only 4 feet 8, Joe De Pietro lifted an Olympic medal-winning 67714 pounds 








portant conclusion that could be drawn 
from a 58-nation show in troublous 1948 
was the very opposite of strife: People 
wanted to get along with one another.* 

Cheers: For weeks some 5,000 athletes 
had been quartered close together; they 
went out of their way to get acquaint- 
ed as well as they could with hand 
signs, pidgin English, stray interpreters, 
and the universal language of a grin. In 
Wembley Stadium, the international hand- 
shakes and backslaps were hearty enough 
to seem less a formality than an apprecia- 
tion of class. And for two weeks British 
fans, with virtually nothing of their own 
to cheer about, packed Wembley to its 
82,000 capacity to cheer other countries’ 
winners. 

When they were offered a champion on 
a technicality Aug. 7, after a week of 
waiting for one in the rain, they solidly 
turned it down. A_ jeer-dappled silence 
greeted the official announcement that the 
United States’ 400-meter relay team, 





*Athletes from behind the Iron Curtain found 
the friendly Olympic atmosphere such a pleasing 
contrast that about a dozen Hungarians, Czechs, 
Yugoslavs and Poles requested and received Brit- 
ish permission to stay in England. 






































































































Acme 


victor over Britain by a good 6 yards, had 
been disqualified for relaying its baton 
outside the stick-passing zone. The Ameri- 
cans were cheered as they left the track. 

Last week an Olympic jury, headed by 
Lord Burghley, reversed the decision after 
looking at the baton-passing movies. The 
Americans didn’t have to wait long for the 
gold medals the British had taken home. 
Jack Gregory flew over from Ireland to 
turn in his. 

Worth Their Weight: The general 
tone of the XIV Olympiad was detected 
last week even in Empress Hall, where the 
crowd hushed up while weight lifters did 
their mightiest. The only sounds, then, 
were the Westerners’ huffing or an Asiatic 
contestant’s climactic “Al-lah, Al-lah, Alll- 
lah!” But after Stan Stanczyk, an Ameri- 
can light-heavyweight, had achieved a new 
world’s snatch-lift record of 292 pounds, he 
inserted a startling note into the proceed- 
ings. He disqualified himself because one 
knee had touched the floor, although the 
judges hadn’t seen it. 

Ultimately, Americans won four of the 
six weight-lifting gold medals: Heavy- 
weight John Davis set a new world’s jerk- 
lift record of 39114 pounds, and the 4-foot- 
8 Joe De Pietro totaled 677144 pounds in 
three tests to break his own world’s ban- 
tamweight record. 

By Aug. 13, the day before the conclud- 
ing ceremonies, the over-all total of 
Yankee effectiveness was enough to strain 
any outsider’s temper. True, the Ameri- 
cans were shut out in boxing, where they 
haven’t won a title since 1932. But the 
University of California’s eight-man crew 
gave Coach Ky Ebright his third Olympic 
winner in that event. University of Wash- 
ington oarsmen won the four-man-with- 
coxswain race, never before taken by the 

United States. 

In yachting, too, where the United 
States could show only two class victories 
for past Olympic efforts, it cleaned up this 
time. Herman Whiton’s Llanoria led the 6- 
meter boats, and Paul and Hilary Smart’s 
Hilarius topped the stars to give their 
side the point championship in a five- 
division sport. 

For the Olympics as a whole, the United 
States put together an all-time record total 
of 662 points in the unofficial team stand- 
ings, collecting 38 gold medals to runner- 
up Sweden’s 17. But even the 38th, won on 
Aug. 13, was cheered by the crowd that 
saw the United States run over France, 
65-21, in the basketball final. 


HARNESS RACING: 


A Demon for Victory 


Stories out of Goshen, N. Y., last week 
made it seem that a naive amateur had 
been turned loose among the gimlet-eyed 
old smarties of harness racing only four 
years ago. The clear-eyed and stocky ama- 
teur, 38-year-old Harrison Hoyt, didn’t 
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Hoyt and Demon after Hambletonian 


think it had been as bad as all that. He 
had been around horses all his life and 
had been entrusted with the buying of 
saddle horses while he was still in high 
school. 

He had never tried his hand at purchas- 
ing a harness racer before he went to the 
Harrisburg yearling sales in 1946, but he 
had been driving trotters for two years. 
Moreover, he felt that his knowledge of 
conformation was dependable enough: “I 
knew a good head when I saw one.” 

At Harrisburg, Hoyt decided Demon 
Hanover had the noblest head he had 
ever seen, in addition to good, straight 
legs. He bought the yearling for $2,600. 
But in trying to bring out the potentiali- 
ties of that head, Hoyt had to spot the 
pros a distinct head start. 

They could winter their young prospects 
in the South and devote their days to the 
slow six- or seven-month schooling and 
training process. Hoyt didn’t have that 
kind of time to spare: He had to stay close 
to his hat-manufacturing concern in Dan- 
bury, which employed a force of 85 per- 
sons. 

Consequently, Demon Hanover spent the 
winter ,on Hoyt’s 5-acre place in Bethel, 
Conn. It was equipped with a 1/5-mile 
joggmg track, but Hoyt calculated that 
his prospect was three months behind his 
rivals when training began on March 15, 
1947. Thereafter Hoyt had to get up daily 
at 5 a.m., running his horse in the morn- 
ing and his business in the afternoon. At 
times the horse presented him with prob- 
lems that-were new to him, but Hoyt got 
around them by using “just common sense, 
mostly.” 

Better Late: Apparently the late start 
was a help, in one way: “On account of 
that, I think, the horse was well legged 
up. and I never once saw him look tired.” 
The first time he was “brushed” (really 
let loose), the Demon turned a mile in 
three minutes on a half-mile track. The 
first time he raced, at Saratoga, he lost in 
a photo finish. 

In thirteen other starts last year Demon 
Honover won twelve straight against two- 
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“HAT CUSHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER wiry MARR 
a kK? 


When bulldog-tough Marfak is on the job, chassis wear points 
and bearings get Jonger-lasting protection. For specially com- 
pounded Marfak does its stuff — not for just a couple of hundred 
miles of driving — but for 1,000 miles and more. You can tell this 
is so by that grand “cushiony” driving ease that lasts and lasts. 
Applied by chart, never by A 
chance. Stop by today for Marfak 
at your Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY all 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES j 





Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring 
Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 
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HAT with the cost of gumshoes go- 
Wine up and up, it’s not every big- 
league baseball club today that can 
afford to have its players shadowed in 
the style to which they were accus- 
tomed in bygone times, when detectives 
were traditional in baseball and you 
could hire a hawkshaw with good, stout 
legs for the price of a few 
beers an hour. 

Your correspondent is not 
much of an expert on detec- 
tives or private eyes. Of 
course, I know a few funda- 
mentals. When I see a well- 
dressed fellow in a_ bar, 
drinking straight ryes with 
Napoleon-brandy chasers 
while cutting the leaves of a 
first edition of Keats, and he 
suddenly turns and saps the man next 
to him behind the ear with a Luger 
pistol, I can place him. He is a shamus. 
Right away I leave the joint before he 
saps me. Aside from that, all I know 
about private ops is what I’ve been told 
by old-time ballplayers. 


HEN detectives were cheap, every 

player who was anybody—and 
didn’t care for milk—had a shadow. As 
rates went up, only the richer clubs 
continued to go in for tailing. The New 
York Yankees, under Col. Jake Rup- 
pert, and the New York Giants, under | 
John J. McGraw, were among the last 
to pursue this fine old ritual. It is 
natural, therefore, that when a ball club 
today pays a prince’s ransom for a few 
hours of some dick’s time, it should be 
a club like the Yankees. At least, I 
gather it is a club like the Yankees. Or 
maybe I misunderstood a recent remark 
by Mr. Stanley Harris, the Yankee 
manager. 

“These boys better not kid them- 
selves,” said Mr. Harris on that oc- 
casion, discussing certain of his players 
who were not getting A for effort on the 
ball field. “If they keep on drinking, 
they’ll be watched.” 

In the old days, that could mean only 
one thing. If a player was on the sauce, 
so to speak, he was shadowed by a gum- 
shoe. We have got to assume that the . 
Yankees of 1948 are prepared to hire, if 
they have not done so already, a detec- 
tive worth his weight in pork chops, to 
stalk and observe thirsty athletes and 
to file with Mr. Harris prose poems, or 








What Price Shadows? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


reports, for which they get as much 
per word as G. B. Shaw. 

From the player’s point of view, this 
is not bad at all, for a cultured detec- 
tive can be good company. Take the 
case of a young sleuth who attached 
himself to the Yankees in 1922, at the 
request of Colonel Ruppert. Posing as a 
good-time Charlie, the oper- 
ative mingled freely with 
such great men as Babe 
Ruth, Bob Meusel, and Carl 
Mays. He bought them beer, 
whisky, and beefsteak, at the 
colonel’s expense. He gave 
them sure-fire tips on horses 
and booked their bets. He 
threw parties for them and 
took group photographs of 
them—at the colonel’s ex- 
pense—with glasses in their hands. He 
saved the pictures for souvenirs—and 
also for the colonel. 

A scolding from Judge Landis was 
the only penalty the boys ever paid for 
this rich and stimulating friendship. In 
fact, according to the historian Frank 
Graham, Mr. Ruth made an extra $100 
profit out of it. One day, with a flash 
of insight, he bet Mays that their new 
pal was a detective. Mays took the bet. 
He paid Ruth off the moment the truth 
was known. 


nN for the old Giants, they reveled in 
the company of shadows. McGraw 
was in the habit of assigning one tail 
to both Irish Meusel and Casey Stengel, 
who usually went out together at night. 
Having spotted their escort, Stengel and 
Meusel decided one evening to go in 
separate directions. This annoyed Mc- 
Graw deeply wheu he heard of it. 

“Why didn’t you go out with Meusel 
last night?” he demanded of Casey next 
morning: 

“Listen,” said Mr. Stengel with dig- 
nity, “you can’t double up on me. If 
you’re gonna have me tailed, you'll 
have to give me a detective of my own.” 

That is the first record we have of 
detectives becoming a budget problem 
in baseball. Rather than stand the cost 
of providing individual chaperonage for 
the outfielder, McGraw sold Mr. Stengel 
to Boston, where they couldn’t afford to 
shadow him at all. 

“And come to think of it,” recalls Mr. 
Stengel today, “they didn’t need to, by 
then. My legs were gone.” 








year-olds and lost once to older horses. 


Hoyt carefully restricted the horse to mi- 
nor half-mile events, for the most part, 
and collected winnings of only $3,810. But 
a winning mile clocked in 2:05.6 drew a 
compliment big enough to turn any ama- 
teur’s head: The Hanover Shoe Farm in 
Pennsylvania, which had bred the Demon, 
offered $50,000 to get him back. Hoyt re- 
fused it. 

This year Hanover Farm jacked up the 
offer to $75,000, but Hoyt again shook his 
head. In twelve starts Demon Hanover 
had scored nine victories, four of them in 
stakes events. After wirining a heat of the 
Saratoga Trot by eight lengths, he was also 
made the favorite for trotting’s most im- 
portant number, the Hambletonian at Go- 
shen Aug. 11. Any skepticism about the 
horse’s chances was chiefly concerned with 
his driver, Hoyt: No amateur had ever 
won the Hambletonian. 

There was nothing amateurish in the 
way Hoyt laid his plans, however. He had 
been known as a driver who liked to stay 
somewhat off the pace in the early running; 
now Hoyt privately tested the Demon on 
fast breaks and got a 29.2 first-quarter 
out of him. He decided that 1:02 or 1:03 
was the best he would let his contender 
do in the first half-mile of each Hamble- 
tonian heat. “I decided that if we had to 
do better than that to hold the lead,” he 
told Newsweek later, “somebody else 
could have it for the time being.” 

Big Train: In the two heats needed to 
decide the 23rd running of the Hamble- 
tonian, Hoyt made Demon Hanover look 
as precise as an extra-fare train. In both 
starts the horse broke fast, quickly tak- 
ing first place for good the first time and 
leading every step of the way in the sec- 
ond heat. The first time he reached the 
halfway mark in about 1:03 and won easily 
in 2:03.2. The second time Hoyt got him 
over the first half in 1:02 and sent him on 
to the fastest mile of his life: 2:02. The 
resultant $32,509. gave the Demon an earn- 
ing total of $50,346 and easily covered the 
day’s pay (approximately $1,000) that 
Hoyt had promised his hat-making help if 
the horse won. 

Only in picking out his most dangerous 
rival did-Hoyt err. Both times the runner- 
up was Rollo, second choice in the bet- 
ting. Hoyt personally worried most about 
Madison Hanover, driven by 75-year-old 
Ben White, winner of four Hambletonians. 

Hoyt assured Newsweek that the ex- 
perience of drivers like White and 68-year- 
old Tom Berry,* who handled Rollo, hadn’t 
intimidated his pre-race figuring. “I’ve 
always had the greatest respect for the 
older drivers,” he said, “but they don’t 
awe me at all.” Driver Del Miller saw no 
reason why they should: “Démon Hanover 
was the best horse, and Hoyt can drive as 
well as anybody.” 





*As evidence of the sport’s youth trend (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 8, 1947), six of the eleven drivers were 
in their 30s and one still in his 20s. 
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“Dr. Livingstone, I presume 


you remember 


Sir Henry Stanley?” 








“When the Doctor was lost to the world, Sir Henry, 
what months you spent in travel—before you even 
began your search for him! Didn’t you finally reach 
East Africa by way 6f Bombay and Zanzibar? 

“Now—by Speedbird from New York—you’ll both 
be back in Tanganyika well inside four days. 


“Relaxed and at ease, you can read, chat or sleep. 
Delicious meals, from menus prepared by world 
famous Chefs, will be served you on the way. 

“Yes, you'll soon be enjoying a Speedbird’s-eye 
view of the Darkest Africa on which you shed the first 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the 


real light. Africa’s now in the centre of BOAC’s 
world-wide network, linked by Speedbirds to four 
other continents. 


“Like you gentlemen, we’ve done our bit of pioneer- 
ing; in another ‘Great Unknown’—the sky! 


“We were first, for instance, to open up Africa by 
air. . . with a service that began way back in 1931. 


“Again, we were first to fly the present, direct North 
Atlantic route as a two-way, year-round air service. 
And now—from New York or Montreal—our Speed- 
birds cross to Britain seven days a week.” 


Atlantic. ..and Across the World 


Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy-two thousand miles of 
Speedbird Routes. Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captains. 

LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 
ie Days of Week One Way = Round Trip 
GLASGOW MON., THURS., SAT. $350.00 $630.00 
SHANNON  SUN., TUES., FRI. $350.00 $630.00 
GLASGOW MON.,WED., FRI. $336.00 $604.80 
Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and bookings also af most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


From Via 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 

















Hospital In St. Louis Needs 3 New. 
Reach-ins For Modern Kitchen | 
— Chooses Frigidaire | 


St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., wanted | 
to speed up its food service, according to 
Clare Jacobsmeyer (above), assistant ad- | 
ministrative dietitian. ““That’s why we 
equipped our new centralized diet kitchen 
with three Frigidaire reach-ins,” she says. 
“These refrigerators are a real asset to 
efficient hospital operation,” adds Miss 
Jacobsmeyer. “For example, we can make 
up salads during slack periods and keep 
them crisp and refreshing until needed.” 
J. J. Tenge Co., St. Louis, handled the 


installations. 
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conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 
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You're twice as sure with two great names — 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS | 
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CONTACTING \ 
the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 


600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


For refrigeration or air 





Latin Look 


For its eleventh season, which ended last 
week end, the Berkshire Festival at Tan- 
glewood, Lenox, Mass., produced its full 
quota of music news. On Aug. 7 Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
presented the American premiere of 
Vaughan Williams’s moving and masterful 
Sixth Symphony. And on Aug. 9 the opera 
department of the Berkshire Music Center 
performed a Rossini opera—*The Turk in 
Italy’—which had not been heard in this 
country for more than 100 years. 

But Sunday, Aug. 8, provided the at- 
traction which, as Olin Downes of The 
New York Times remarked, “wowed” the 
audience. He was Eleazar de Carvalho, 33- 
year-old Brazilian conductor. A_ stocky 
figure whose white suit heightened his 
Latin coloring and black wavy hair, he 
used neither score nor baton in conducting 
with a fiery but disciplined grace which 
swept a crowd of 9,800 before him. 

Like Leonard Bernstein, Carvalho is 
one of Maestro Koussevitzky’s brilliant 
protégés. He came to this country two 
years ago, speaking only enough English to 
get him to Koussevitzky’s Tanglewood 
home. Because of an impressive audition 
with the student orchestra, he was taken on. 
Last winter he appeared with the Boston 
Symphony and the Chicago Symphony. 

Problem Child: Music came to Car- 
valho the hardest way. He was born in a 
remote region of Ceara, in Northwestern 
Brazil. His father was of Dutch blood; 
his mother Indian. A problem child who 
ran away from ordinary school discipline, 
he ended up in the National Naval Corps 
while still in his teens. In one school, 
however, he had entered the orchestra 
and taken up the bull fiddle, merely be- 
cause it was the biggest instrument. 

Thereafter, music dominated Carvalho’s 
life. He studied at nights, and when he 
got out of the Naval Corps he entered the 
University of Brazil. By the most intense 
application of his talents he went ahead, so 
that today he is associate conductor of 
the Brazilian Symphony and is very much 
the local boy who made good. Those who 
have watched him in this country see a 
big future too. His ambition, confidence 
in his own destiny, and effect on audiences 
—particularly the ladies—make him a con- 
ductor to be watched. 


Mettle at the Met 


As a setting for high drama, little more 
could have been asked of the situation 
which existed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the afternoon of Aug. 12, 1948. 
What was supposed to be a ghost house, 
peopled only by a skeleton crew and 
haunted by the specter of a 1948-49 season 
which had been canceled by its board of 
directors, suddenly became the scene of 
tense but restrained activity. 
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‘ee S. Babbitt Jr. 
Carvalho, sensation from Brazil 


At about 2:30 p.m. 28 men and women 
had filed in through the executive entrance 
on the 39th Street side, and assembled in 
the upstairs lounge ordinarily used by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. These 28 men 
and women were members of the Met’s 
board of directors and representatives of 
the twelve unions who normally make up 
the opera’s operating force, and in their 
hands lay the immediate future of the 
Metropolitan Opera. They had met be- 
cause the unions involved had countered 
the management’s decision to cancel the 
1948-49 season with a request for a meet- 
ing with the board to try to reach a solu- 
tion whereby a season might be held 
after all (Newsweek, Aug. 16). 

Roses: Almost as soon as the labor- 
management group had started its meet- 
ing, members of the press began to arrive. 
Unlike the all-powerful party upstairs— 
which was sweltering in a non-air-condi- 
tioned room—the press was ushered into 
the air-cooled office of Frank St. Leger, 
one of the Met’s most important adminis- 
trative officers. The group represented the 
Associated Press, The New York Times, 
The Herald Tribune, The Sun, The Daily 
News, Acme News Pictures, The London 
Daily Telegraph, and Newsweek. 

As 3:30 turned to 4, the Met’s press-re- 
lations officer produced some Cokes and 
ice. Conversation centered largely on Billy 
Rose’s offer to take over the Met and 
guarantee it against deficit for one year on 
condition he be given “a free hand and 
allowed to clean house.” Since Rose had 
also mentioned “streamlining” in his offer, 
one reporter wondered if there might be 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 





A river of coal flowing up from the depths of 
the earth—1,000 tons an hour moving smoothly 
on a giant conveyor belt! In modern mechanized 
mines like that pictured above, coal is pouring 
forth in this “streamlined” fashion—at a produc- 
tion rate for the entire U. S. never before equalled. 


Yes, coal mining has come a long way since the 
“pick-and-shovel” days. In all progressive Ameri- 
can mines, machinery helps the miner to do his 
job more easily, more safely, more efficiently. 
Machines enable the U. S. coal miner to produce 
far more tons per day than the coal miner of any 
other nation. In turn, the American coal mining 
industry pays its workers the highest average 
weekly wage of any major industry. 

Mechanization, with all its benefits, has been 
the result of foresight and faith. Mine manage- 


ment has had the foresight to install machines— 
and the faith in coal’s future to reinvest profits in 
every kind of mine improvement. 


Yes, and in preparation for the still greater 
needs of tomorrow, the coal industry is planning 
more mechanization, new machinery, new mines, 
new preparation plants, which will call for ex- 
penditures totaling half a billion dollars during 
the next three years alone! The industry must rely 
mainly on earnings for financing this program 
—that it may serve America with ever-increasing 
efficiency. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAl... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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any way to use Billy’s beauteous wiie 
Eleanor Holm except as a Rhinemaiden. 

Another pointed out that if the Met 
board did take him up on his offer (which 
everyone knew was out of the question) 
the most surprised party would be Billy. 
A third asked wasn’t it remarkable how 
few press-conscious characters had made 
capital of the cancellation. Thus far, only 
Rose and Wagnerian tenor Lauritz Mel- 
chior—who said he might form an opera 
company if the Met didn’t—had tried to 
get in on the act. 

Peaches: By this time it was 4:30. 
The high drama of the situation was be- 
ginning to fade as restlessness set in and 
deadlines approached. The New York 
Times walked out and returned with a 
dozen big peaches. Everybody ate peaches. 
The Associated Press phoned in for a relief 
and was told there couldn’t be one. Mrs. 
Oksana Kosenkina, the Russian school- 
teacher, had jumped out of the Soviet 
Consulate window (see National Affairs) 
and the AP was busy. Much talk about 
Mrs. Kosenkina. 

Came 6:30, and a real edge of irritation 
set in. A scout sent upstairs reported it was 
just like a convention—coats off, collars 
wilting, caucuses, and a smoke-filled room. 
At 7, four and a half hours after the meet- 
ing had started, board members and union 
representatives began to stream down- 
stairs. They looked tired and hot, and they 
wouldn’t talk. There were still people up- 
stairs, they said, and they would make the 
statement. 

At 7:30 four New York Times peaches 
were left. Solemnly divided, they were 
eaten. By then, Communism as a topic of 
conversation was worn out and the Negro 
problem had been taken up. Everybody 
kept phoning offices to report the delay, 
kept coming back implying that the pay- 
off had better be good. 

Small Potatoes: Finally, at 8, the big 
shots arrived and handed out a hurriedly 
typed statement. It said the representa- 
tives of the unions would “report the re- 
sults of the discussions to their respective 
memberships,” that the Met board would 
have a special directors’ meeting early this 
week, that the results of all these meetings 
would be “known to all parties concerned 
not later than Monday, Aug. 23, 1948,” 
and that everybody “expressed the hope 
that from these meetings there may be a 
basis for agreement as to the season of 
1948-49.” 


When asked if the Met could open on | 


Nov. 8 as originally planned—granted a 
settlement—George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the board, said he personally didn’t think 
so, but only Edward Johnson, general 
manager, would be able to answer that 
question when, as, and if. 

And that, after five and one-half hours, 
was that. If this was the second-act curtain 
on the biggest drama of the 1948-49 music 
season, then the third act had better have 
a snappier punch line. 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 
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they A stickler for form, describing the scene above, 
up- would say that Wilberforce, the big-game hunter, 
- the is being hotly pursued by a pride of lions. 
ches That’s correct, of course. Just as it is to say a 
adi yard of deer—a pod of seals—an exultation of 
Cc 

© , a» ee bP) 
egto larks—when you mean “‘lots. 
vody ; 4 
der Most people, however, will feel that in some 
pay- cases it simply doesn’t pay to be too goshdarned 
correct. So do we. 
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iedly But there are cases where being correct is of 
enta- 
e Te- ; 
ete ple. Here, every word you say—every figure 
‘ould you cite—must be absolutely right. 

this 
tings It’s in such cases that business men become 


supreme importance. ‘Take business, for exam- 


rned sticklers for form—and stick to figures that come 
048,” from a certain adding-calculating machine. Be- 
rie cause it’s quick and economical. And above all 
o a —accurate. When you've got to be correct, you 


know you can rely on— 
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Carmen Hayworth 


During the first atom-bomb test at Bi- 
kini in the summer of 1946 one of the most 
scientifically unimportant by-products of 
the explosion was a completely vaporized 
photograph of Rita Hayworth. In christen- 
ing the deadly missile “Gilda” in honor of 
the russet-haired Columbia star’s latest 
film, a group of smitten ground-crew tech- 
nicians had lovingly pasted her pin-up 
picture to its side. 

This spontaneous tribute earned Miss 
Hayworth nearly as much international 
publicity as the fearsome “Gilda” got for 
itself by exploding on schedule. To Miss 
Hayworth’s studio it amounted to the 
most literally earth-shaking free plug in 
the history of the world. 

And it paid dividends. “Gilda” cost 
Columbia $1,250,000 to make. According 
to this department’s files, it was nothing 
-to swallow your gum over as a movie. 
But Rita did wear a perilously low-cut 
black evening dress and sing a song called 
“Put the Blame on Mame.” Result: In 
the two years since it opened in April 
1946, the film has grossed a cool $7,500,- 
000 and has garnered for its pulchritudi- 
nous star the unconfirmed, but scarcely 
contestable, title of most-publicized wom- 
an in America. 

Knowing a good thing when they see it, 
the Columbia people have now decided to 
repeat the “Gilda” formula. This fall Miss 
Hayworth’s ever-multiplying public will 
get a chance to see her in “The Loves of 
Carmen”—again opposite Glenn Ford and 
under the direction of Charles Vidor who 
teamed with her in the earlier hit. The 
film, based on the Prosper Mérimée novel 
rather than the more familiar Bizet opera, 
will get its initial tryout in September in 
Boston, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Houston, 
and possibly Detroit. These cities were se- 
lected by the Audience Research Institute, 
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Petto’s Progress: Left, “Meet Nero Wolfe” (’36) ; une: bombshell ‘ 





an affiliate of the Gallup polls, to provide 
the most representative cross section of 
American movie audiences. 

No ‘it? or ‘Oomph’: As early as 1941 
the graduating class of the Santa Claus 
School at Albion, N. Y., voted Miss Hay- 
worth “The Person Best Able to Fill a 
Stocking.” Later, while the soldiers of 
eight theaters of operation were banding 
together to present her with a “GI Oscar,” 
beauty experts hailed her as “Miss Kiss,” 
a pajama designer saw her as the “Best 
Dressed Lady of the Boudoir,” a naval 
petty officers’ club dubbed her “Miss Su- 
perstructure,” and the Society of Ameri- 
‘an Florists named a flower after her and 
decided she was the country’s “Most Glam- 
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“Gilda” (°46) ; right, unrumpled “Carmen” (’48) 


orous Mother.” Last year Life magazine 
summed up the national score and hailed 
her as the “Love Goddess of America.” 
Her fame in Europe is still best expressed 
by Italy’s equally worshipful “I Bel Pet- 
to” (The Beautiful. Chest) . 

This sort of idolatry is understandable 
to anyone who has ever seen a Hayworth 
movie. The 28-year-old actress who stands 
5 feet 6 in her stocking feet, and whose 
ideally located 120 pounds and slim hips 
make her look taller, is without doubt one 
of the most beautiful women who has ever 
stepped within range of a Hollywood cam- 
era. At the same time, in spite of some 
unfortunate efforts such as that of Orson 
Welles, producer of “The Lady From 
Shanghai” (Newsweek, June 21) , to make 
her appear otherwise onthe screen, she is 
as natural and as wholesome-looking as a 
girl who models for tooth-paste advertise- 
ments. As a result her studio publicity 
agents have wisely refrained from gilding 
their Gilda with any trumped-up contem- 
porary synonyms for “it” or “oomph.” 
Instead they have merely allowed the 
breathless male population of two conti- 
nents to invent its own wolf howls. 

Carmen XV: Rita will be the fifteenth 
Carmen to have double-crossed her dot- 
ing Don José on American screens since 
the first flickering versions were produced 
by Edison, Pathé, and an anonymous Span- 
ish company as early as 1910. Among her 
screen precursors in the famous role are 
Geraldine Farrar, Theda Bara, Pola Negri, 
and the contemporary French star Vivi- 
anne Romance, whose uninhibited inter- 
pretation crossed the Atlantic last year. 

But Columbia’s forthcoming Technicol- 
or spectacle is so elaborate and so care- 
fully documented that, in a technical sense 
at least, the earlier versions resemble it 
only as a sand-lot baseball team resem- 
bles the New York Yankees. Real flamen- 
co music supplied by two Andalusian gui- 
tarists, clothes and shoes imported from 
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ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
GIVE YOU 


High Pressure Hydraulic Lift 


including a 6-acre city of Seville with 60 | 
houses, are indications of the trouble and 

| expense that have gone into making the 

- latest rendition of “Carmen” both color- 

ful and convincing. 


. 6 
; Spain, and nine simultaneously used sets, Y Y. 


2 Altogether the studio has sunk a confi- | 
i dent $3,000,000 into production and an- | 


other $1,000,000 into a publicity campaign 
so intensive that its message is expected 








. to reach every literate individual in the 
e United States at least nine times before 
r October. 
. In the next 90 days the National Rose 
e Growers Association will bring out a new 
n “Carmen Rose,” Arthur Murray will in- 
no « troduce a dance called the “Carmen Fla- | 
e menco,” and a character analysis of Car- | 
s men by a prominent psychiatrist will ap- | 
a pear in a national magazine. That’s only | 
- the beginning. You can also expect 25-cent | 
v editions of “The Loves of Carmen” and a_ | 
biography of Prosper Mérimée. A new col- 
- or, also called “Carmen Rose,” will be | 
featured in advertisements for everything 
f d tt t let ahs d. Skylift takes load through low doorways, then tiers 
e€ TO Crees Pateeras OS COL War the product inside, with low ceilings no handicap. 
i- robe with matching accessories. Ae Bier rane the same save tiering aoe 
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t- men” if there ever was one. Born Oct. 17, | 
e 1919, in New York—simply because her 
d dancing parents happened to be booked ; ; ; ‘ 
1- there at the time—Margarita Carmen Can- | bor en bah any es i truck ——_ see mer _ oe ee = 
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“4 of gene rte de ift is a modern, up-to-date system—it is you a complete handling system for 
: low the pattern almost as nicely. Her fa compact and efficient—and therefore, both LOW and HIGH CLEARANCE 
vig ther, Eduardo Cansino, who taught Rita trucks so equipped canbe much smaller moving and tiering. 
]- to dance at the age of 5 and who worked in design to obtain better results. Only Automatic Skylifts offer you 
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m Booth. And Rita, raised in the tradition 





of both parents’ professions, has herself 
always dreamed of playing Carmen. 

Beckworth Bonanza: Today the 
glamorous redheaded star, who began her 
film career in 1935 as a.dancer in the un- 
successful Twentieth Century-Fox film 
“Dante’s Inferno,” would probably have 
no. trouble landing the Carmen role even 
if Columbia hadn’t been interested. Last 
year, with 41 films and an iron-clad pop- 
larity to fall back on, she started her 
own production company—the Beckworth 
Corp. This organization probably has the 
youngest president of any moneymaking 
organization in the country—Rebecca 
Welles, aged 314, Rita’s daughter by Orson 
Welles, her second husband. But it also 
las the best contract that any individual 
producing concern in Hollywood has ever 
iegotiated with a major-league distributor 
‘ike Columbia. 

“The Loves of Carmen” is the first of 
‘en films to be made at Columbia under 
contract with Beckworth (a contraction 
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Only Automatic Gives You “BURN-OUT PROOF” Silicone Insulated Motors 


@ Constant starting, stopping, reversing and 
overloading gives a motor an awful beating— 
often causes overheating, which means motor 
failure, trucks out of service. 

Automatic foresaw the demands which would 
be put on Skylift Electric Trucks, so gave you 
the protection of SILICONE MOTOR INSULA- 
TION. This is an exclusive silicone varnish and 
silicone lubricant that protects Skylift motors, 
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Great Features 


Caster type steering axle, center pivoted and 

shockproof. Compensates for uneven floor con- 
ditions. Provides easier steering, prevents transmis- 
sion of road shock to steering wheel. 

Air-cooled disk brake. Mounted on end of 

motor where brake torque is least. This greatly 
prolongs life, gives greater braking surface, insures 
positive and smooth stopping. 

Full automotive type controls. Brake pedal 

and foot accelerator same as a car. One lever con- 
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even if overloaded, and even after exposure to 
temperatures of 300 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This means no armature or field coil failure, 
no trucks laid up for motor repair, no inter- 
ruption of Skylift’s smooth, efficient money- 
saving material handling operation. NOOTHER 
industrial trucks offer this EXCLUSIVE fea- 
ture! Mail coupon. 
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of daughter Rebecca and mother Hay- 
worth’s names). And for her work in it 
Rita will pull down an annual salary of 
$242,000 whether “Carmen” scores at the 
box office or not. But if the film does live 
up to expectations Beckworth stands to 
make a good $2,000,000 in addition to 
Miss Hayworth’s stipulated salary. 

As a movie “The Loves of Carmen” is 
authentic even to the canary-colored uni- 
forms of the dragoons that Don José dis- 
honors for the love of his gypsy. And one 
cannot complain of the background which 
includes not only an uncle of Miss Hay- 
worth’s as a flamenco dancer, one of her 
brothers as a dragoon, and ‘such capable 
performers as Ron Randall and Victor 
Jory in supporting roles. The principal 
thing one can complain of is Rita Hay- 
worth’s unquenchable wholesomeness. For 
all her undeniably excellent dancing and 
determined ruthlessness, she has a hard 
time being as dirty and as nasty as the 
part requires, and as Vivianne Romance 
recently made it. 

But reviewers can go on saying the new 
Carmen is as corny as they like. Neither 
Rita Hayworth, in colorful gypsy rags that 
are never once disheveled to the point 
where they are in danger of hiding her 
figure, nor the infant Beckworth corpora- 
tion will suffer from it. Columbia will un- 
doubtedly turn out to be justified in its 
faith in the American male, and its conse- 
quent expectation that “The Loves of Car- 
men” will make as much, if not more, 
money than “Gilda” did. 


Snoopopathic 


The late Canadian humorist Stephen 
Leacock once wrote a_ tongue-in-cheek 
piece about what he called the “snoopo- 
pathic” story—the problem drama of pop- 
ular fiction in which the man who walks 
into the wrong hotel room by a mistake 
automatically compromises himself with 
its scantily clad female occupant instead 
of simply begging her pardon and closing 
the door as any real-life male probably 
would. In Leacock’s day the movies were 
still too young for this kind of sophistica- 
tion. But the “snoopopathic” story has 
lived on, and “Pitfall” is a fine example 
of its adaptability to the modern scrfeen. 

As a claims adjuster for an insurance 
company, John Forbes (Dick Powell) is 
beginning to fret at the monotony of his 
cozy little home and family. But fate steps 
in in the form of a routine business call at 
the home of one Mona- Stevens. When 
Mona turns out to be Lizabeth Scott, one 
can hardly blame the adventure-hungry 
Forbes for momentarily forgetting about 
his brief case. But in the “snoopopathic” 
story even such venial lapses are fraught 
with consequences, and retribution de- 
scends on the errant Forbes with all the 
subtlety of a grand piano dropping out of 
a tenth-story window. 

By the time his wife (Jane Wyatt) . 


Newsweek, August 23, 1948 
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All you hear is a purr—but that Cinderella slipper 
controls an inferno under the hood! Explosions— 
thousands of crashing detonations a minute! 
A big crankshaft whirling like mad. Flailing 
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“lightweights”, a peck into the cylindrical hell- 
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change your mind. Scorching heat and flame— 
but aluminum’s famous thermal conductivity 
draws it off. Battering explosions—but the high 
strength of Aleoa Aluminum takes them in its 
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every stroke. That’s where the light weight of 
these eight aluminum castings adds mightily to 
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strength . . . and today. costs competitive with 
heavy metal—no wonder manufacturers of prod- 
ucts from diesel engines to vacuum cleaners are 
taking a new look at Aleoa Aluminum Castings! 
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foundries, to uniform high standards built on 
sixty years of light-metal knowledge. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2155 Gulf Building, 
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still clinging to Leacock’s formula, de- 
cides to go on tolerating him for the rest 
of her life—beast though he is—he has 
not only been beaten within an inch of 
his life, but has come to be more or less 
responsible for the murder of two men 
and has so degraded himself in the eyes of 
his employers and neighbors that moving 
out of the community is the only answer. 

The film begins promisingly enough, and 
Raymond Burr, as a neurotic private eye 
who also finds Miss Scott intriguing, lends 
a few genuinely sinister touches. But 
Powell deserves kinder treatment than he 
gets, and his ponderous come-uppance 
may well stick in the craw of anyone not 
well within the inner circle of the Johnston 
Office. (Prtraty. United Artists. Samuel 
Bischoff, producer. Andre de Toth, di- 
rector.) 


Through German Eyes 


Despite its title, “Murderers Among Us” 
is no whodunit. It is the first German- 
made film to be produced amidst the debris 
of the postwar Reich, and its “murderers” 
are unregenerate Nazis. “Us” represents 
the ordinary Germans who must atone 
for the late Fiihrer’s colossal misdoings. 

Dr. Hans Mertens (Ernst Borchert) is 
an apparently hopeless alcoholic who lives 
in a semi-gutted flat in postwar Berlin. As 
a veteran medical officer of the second 
world war he is disillusioned, not so much 
with Germany that is still his homeland 
even in defeat, but with the blood and 
agony of war itself. His combat experiences 
have left him intent only on murdering 
his former commander, Captain Bruckner 
(Arno Paulsen) —an officer who made a 
fetish of the kind of duty that demanded 
the wanton slaughter of women and chil- 
dren, yet has come out of the war as a 
prosperous small-factory owner. 

Mertens meets and falls in love with 
Susanna Wallner (Hildegard Knef), an 
intense young girl whose sojourn in a 
prison camp hasn’t destroyed her belief in 
life and the future. Through her he dis- 
covers that he is still doctor enough to 
save a child dying of diphtheria, and he 
regains his faith to the point of pocketing 
his pistol and leaving Bruckner to the 
proper authorities. 

Although “Murderers Among Us” was 
filmed in the Soviet sector of Berlin, it 
is nobody’s propaganda. What it amounts 
to is a simple, yet graphic, picture of 
life in the stagnant rubble of postwar Ber- 
lin, painted by the people who actually 
live in it. The thoughtful script and direc- 
tion of Wolfgang Staudte, combined with 
deeply moving performances by both Miss 
Knef and Borchert, have produced an un- 
ostentatious film which, in spots, rivals the 
better postwar Italian products both in 
arustry and depth of meaning. (MurpErR- 
ers AMonc Us. A DEFA Production. Her- 
bert Uhlich, producer. Wolfgang Staudte, 
director.) 
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“That’s some invention, I concede— 
But if you’re looking for shipping speed 
Just telephone ‘Air Express’ and see 
How super-fast shipping can actually be. 


“Your shipments are loaded on every flight 
Of the Scheduled Airlines—day and night. 
It’s the fastest way (it’s time you were knowing) 
To get the stuff that keeps you going! 


“Remember that service is door to door 
At no extra charge to you, what’s more! 
Maguire, your business is sure of success 
When your shipments are speeded. . . 
by Air Express!” 
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Philadelphia Meat Market Installs 
New Compressor, Cooling Unit 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“ve had Frigidaire equipment for over 
18 years—ever since I purchased my 
store,” says John J. Mcklwee (above), 
owner of the John J. McElwee Meat Mar- 
ket, Philadelphia, Penn. “That’s why I 
chose the new Frigidaire Meter-Miser when 
I needed a new compressor. 

“It is now installed and is operating 
quietly and efficiently. | am looking for- 
ward to years of trouble-free service,” he 
adds. Irae Corp., Philadelphia, engineered 
the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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Philosopher Lindbergh 


Charles A. Lindbergh, who became the 
world’s darling in 1927 after his solo flight 
from New York to Paris and later was in 
the forefront of the isolationist forces in 
the United States, has written a brief tract 
for the times. “Of Flight and Life” is a 
sermon against scientific materialism and a 
warning for mankind to return to God. 

Three times in his life, Lindbergh says, 
he felt an overwhelming desire to “com- 
municate belief to others.” The first was 
when, as a young man, he “became con- 
vinced that man had a great destiny in 
the air” and that America “should lead 
the world in the development of flight.” 
The second was in Europe when he “saw 
our western peoples turning their resources 
into bombing planes for war.” For five 
years he spoke, wrote, and argued against 
war, he says, pleading later for a negotiat- 
ed peace and, until it was too late, against 
American intervention in “a suicidal con- 
flagration which would greatly weaken our 
civilization in a period when it had vital 
need for strength.” 

The third time “is at this moment— 
1948,” a year that finds us in the grip of 
“scientific materialism, caught in a vicious 
cycle where our security seems to depend 
on regimentation and weapons which will 
ruin us tomorrow.” His book, partly per- 
sonal and partly philosophical, is an at- 
tempt to “represent a journey from my 
early confidence in the limitless future of 
scientific man to an apprehension of the 
crisis to which a scientific materialism has 
led him.” 

Some Lindberghisms which reflect the 
tone of the book as a whole: 
> “Hiroshima was as far from the inten- 
tion of the pure scientist as the Inquisition 
was from the Sermon on the Mount.” 
> “Tf his civilization is to continue, mod- 
ern man must direct the material power 
of his science by the spiritual truths of 
his God.” 
> “Discovering, complicating, theorizing. 
quarreling, [scientific man] approaches the 
terrible devastation of an atomic-biologic 
war—as though God had set a final limit to 
his sins.” 

Plea for Faith: Lindbergh pleads for 
quality, rather than equality, and says 
that if the United States stretches its 
theory of political equality worldwide and 
becomes equal with other nations, partic- 
ularly Russia, it is doomed. The way out is 
a return to religion: 

“There is no materialistic solution, no 
political formula which alone can save us. 


Man has never been able to find his salva- ' 


tion in the exact terms of politics, econom- 
ics, and logic. From Plato’s Republic to 
Roosevelt’s United Nations, his planned 
Utopias have not proved the answer, for 
the answer is at a deeper level. Our salva- 
tion, and our only salvation, lies in control- 
ling the arm of western science by the mind 
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Lindbergh says we must seek God 






of a western philosophy guided by the 
eternal truths of God. It lies in the bal- 
‘anced qualities of spirit, mind, and body of 
our people. “Vithout this control, without 
this balance, our military victories can 
bring no lasting peace, our laws no lasting 
justice, our science no lasting progress.” 
(Or Friicur anp Lire. By Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 56 pages. Scribners. §1.50.) 





Tomorrow Isn’t Better 


Betty Smith's first novel since “A Tree — § 
Grows in Brooklyn” became a runaway 
best seller just five years ago this month 
is a disappointment. “Tomorrow Will Be 
Better” is a weak sister to that first fine 
story of youth growing up in the slums of 
Brooklyn. Miss Smith apparently was de- 
termined not to write another “Tree” but 
to produce an entirely different novel with 
the same general background. But her 
Margy Shannon is no Francie Nolan, nor 
are Margy’s parents the live, unforgettable 
Irishers that were Papa and Mama Nolan 
of the first book. 

Even more disappointing is the utter 
lack of humor of the story. There are no 
raucous characters, no Betty Smith hilar- 
ity or pathos. “Tomorrow Will Be Better” 
reads as if James T. Farrell had tried to 
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1. You hear a lot of talk these days about 
how much of the money that industry takes 
in goes for profit. Many folks have an idea 
that profits take a pretty big portion of the 
“bean pot.” 


2. The great majority of these same people 
—when asked what they thought would be a 
fair profit for business to make—said from 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar of sales. 


3. But the fact of the matter is: Govern- 
ment figures show industry averages less than 
half that much profit ! 


4. And remember, about half of what in- 
dustry does make goes “right back into the 
pot” to help pay for the development and 
expansion that bring more products, more 
jobs, and greater security for all. 


5. That’s the way the American system 
works to give more people more good things 
than are enjoyed anywhere else on earth! 


Nisionat Asssocunion OF Ma anuracrurers 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 





3:30 A.M. 


Hard Day Ahead .. 


But Soft Mee Him 


WHY? He sits all day in a STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIR! A Sturgis takes the work 
out of sitting by encouraging the erect, 
healthful posture that defeats fatigue. 

Sturgis Posture Chairs can make you and 
your office people feel: better and work 
better. Write for information on the com- 
plete Sturgis line. And have your Sturgis 
dealer give you a demonstration. 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 














LANE-WELL S 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1948, to stockholders 
of record August 25, 1948. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 














is PRINKLERS. 


! FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET \! 
Ali FIRES Are Extinguishable —Gvosz pro- 


tection places “strictly preventable,” “partly 
preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
all in one class EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicage, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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write a novel for Cosmopolitan. The 
st eets lack color and sound; the people 
do not ring true, and the reader has the 
feeling that the author could always do 
so much better than she has. 

The story Miss Smith tells is an old, 
familiar tale. The girl Margy is the off- 
spring of a weak father and a selfish 
mother, an only child, living in the Wil- 
liamsburg slums. Here is a lonely child- 
hood, which is traced in a series of flash- 
backs. The time is the 1920s, the era of 
Prohibition. Miss Smith attempts to de- 
velop this child step by step, but she fails 
miserably to give us an authentic account 
of her growing of age. Nothing is more 
than surface deep. 

Good Girl: At any rate, Margy grows 
up and at the age of 17 or thereabouts gets 
her first and only job as a clerk in the office 
of a Brooklyn mail-order house. There her 
boss is the old-maidish son of a doting 
mother to whose pleasure he devotes all of 
his time. He is quite “taken” by Margy 
and she has dreams about him. But there 
is no affair between them. Margy is a good 
girl, who takes her money home every 
week and lets her mother order her life. 

Eventually she sets her cap for one of 
the neighborhood toys—an Irish-Ameri- 
can like herself, the son of a bullying po- 
liceman who is studying to be an under- 
taker so he can set himself up in business 
when retirement comes. He is about the 
only vital character in a book peopled 
mainly by a sick and unhappy lot. Margy 
and Frankie get married. He has a decent 
job and she quits hers. 

The dramatic element of the book is 
supplied by the breakdown of the mar- 
riage. Frankie is a softy, who has never 
escaped from a pathological love of his 
mother. Without being aware of it he is a 
latent homosexual. Slowly this dawns on 
Margy, but it is only after her child is 
born dead that the mismated, unhappy 
couple come to a full realization of their 
plight. The book ends with Margy taking 
matters in her own hands—going back to 
her old job and her old boss, whose mother 
has now died. 

As a story “Tomorrow Will Be Better” 
is pretty corny. If it were not by Betty 
Smith, the fabulous author of the fabu- 
lous “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” it would 
pass unnoticed even in a season of poor 
novels. (Tomorrow Wit. Be Berrer. By 
Betty Smith. 274 pages. Harper. $3.) 


Caldwell and the Crocketts 


Erskine Caldwell’s latest excursion into 
the land of poor white trash is a depress- 
ing example of what happens when a 
writer persists after his inspiration is gone. 
“This Very Earth,” his tenth and newest 
novel on this tragic subject, though writ- 
ten with the same skillful knowledge 
which marked his previous fiction, is a 
rather tired work. 

Building his story around his usual un- 


Pix 
Miss Smith is again in Brooklyn 


savory characters, Caldwell here tells of 
the Crockett family, a crew notable for 
their unwashed morals, their blind suffer- 
ings, and their uninhibited sex life. Chism. 
the irresponsible head of the clan, who 
prefers possum hunting to rearing his 
motherless children, can be recognized at 
once by any Caldwell fan. The three girls 
—Vicki, a waitress in an all-night res- 
taurant, who spends her spare time in 
hotel rooms with visiting senators; Dorisse. 
who takes no end of beatings and sundry 
humiliations from her sadistic, good-for- 
nothing, pool-playing husband; Jane, the 
teen-ager who gets involved with the high- 
school coach—they too are fairly shop- 
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Poor whites still concern Caldwell 
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worn concoctions. Even the two new (to 
Caldwell) types—Ross, the lawyer-broth- 
er who tries vainly to keep them all on the 
straight and narrow path, and Grandpa, 
§ who knows what’s wrong but also cannot 
do anything to change it—do little to 
freshen things up. 

The trouble is that Caldwell, who mixes 
this group in an all-too-familiar batter of 
sex, violence,-and cruel tragedy, seems to 
be rather bored with them too. In fact he 
is so bored he is even given to moralizing 
about them—a trap he has successfully 
avoided up to now. (THis Very Earru. 
By Erskine Caldwell. 254 pages. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


Fue Cuacres: River or Westwarp 
Passace. By John Easter Minter. 418 
pages. Rinehart. $4. The 35th volume in 
the Rivers of America series and the first 
about a river outside the continental 
United States is an exciting story about 
the Panama stream which Christopher 
Columbus first saw in 1502. The narra- 
tive is sprinkled with colorful names from 
Balboa, the wicked Spanish governor 
Pedrarias, and the British buccaneer Sir 
Henry Morgan down to Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the Frenchman who envisioned 
the canal, and Goethals and Gorgas, the 
Americans who built it. 

Tue PLEASURES OF THE JAzz Ace. Edited 
and Introduced by William Hodapp. 417 
pages. Farrar, Straus. $4. An extraordinar- 
ily comprehensive sampling of the writing 
which affected or reflected the mind, 
morals, economics, and pleasures of the 
1920s. The 48 selected authors include, 
among the novelists, such familiars as 
Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Michael Arlen, 
Anita Loos, Elinor Glyn and E. M. Hull, 
Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, Fannie Hurst, 
Huxley, Remarque, and Ibafiez. In the 
nonfiction field the authors range from 
Hitler and Keynes through Coué, Have- 
lock Ellis, and Walter Lippmann to 
Lindbergh, Judge Ben Lindsey, and Kath- 
erine Mayo. 

Mysetr Wuen Younc. By Henry Han- 
del Richardson. 214 pages. Norton. $3. 
The autobiographical account of the child- 
hood and youth of-the late Australian 
novelist (in private life Mrs. Ethel F. 
Lindesay Robertson) with a long appre- 
ciative essay on her art written by her 
husband. 

No Man’s Lanp. By Carl Coke Rister. 
210 pages. University of Oklahoma. $3. 
An account of life from pioneering days 
to the present in the Oklahoma Panhandle, 
long called “No Man’s Land” because 
Congress, after the Compromise of 1850, 
failed to assign the area of 5,670 square 
miles to any administrative territory. 
Rister’s story bristles with outlaws and 
vigilantes, border riffraff and industrious 
settlers, grim dust storms and blizzards, 
great wealth and mean poverty. 
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In Camden, N. J., home town of the 
60-year old Webster Organization, 
the Board of Education turned to 
Webster for solution of the diverse 
heating problems in both local high 
schools and one grammar school. 


Heating plans for the Camden 
Board of Education are made by 
William T. Harker, of William T. 
Harker & Associates, Consulting 
Engineers, who says: 


“Putting Camden-made Webster 
Moderator Systems in our schools 
is more than a matter of home-town 
pride. We have found that it pays 
to do so. Comfort is increased. 
Heating costs are low. Webster has 
the equipment and the experience 
to solve our heating problems.” 





Camden Senior High School, Camden, N. J. 
Built 1918. Heating modernized 1945 with 
Webster Moderator System. 


In the Camden Senior High School, 
the high pressure boiler plant was 
changed over to low pressure serv- 
ice. In Woodrow Wilson High 
School, room temperature control 
equipment, which had become in- 
operative, was removed. In the 
Garfield Grammar School, a noisy 
heating system was corrected by 
removal of wall-hung pipe coils and 
installation of Webster Type WI 
Extended Surface Radiation. 


Write us about your heating prob- 
lems. A trained Webster Repre- 
sentative will be glad to discuss it 
with you. 


Address Department NW-8 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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ERHAPS this series should start with 
P. sentence or two of personal quali- 
fication. I have had the somewhat un- 
usual experience of working with both 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Thomas E. Dewey. These personal 
services in Dewey’s case have not been 
continuous or Official, but they were 
continuous in the 1940 campaign and 
occasional since. In Roosevelt’s case 
they were continuous from 
1931 to 1936. I have had the 
opportunity to see both of 
them working as governor 
of New York, Roosevelt as 
President for three years, 
and both men in the midst 
of political turmoil, speech- 
making and in moments of 
decision. I have known well 
the people with whom they 
worked intimately, whose 
observations on their bosses were often 
most illuminating. 

The mentality, character, working 
habits and ideas of these men com- 
pared and contrasted have a special 
importance since Dewey is so likely to 
be the next President. If he is, he will 
deeply impress and affect the history 
of the country. Moreover, his accession 
to the Presidency may well usher in a 
period of party supremacy as long and 
noteworthy as the Roosevelt era now 
closing. 


HERE are more similarities between 

the two men than might be as- 
sumed. Quite unlike in early origins, 
they both unquestionably aimed at the 
Presidency many years before they 
were nominated. Both have had a sense 
of high destiny. Both have revealed in- 
tense ambition. A new spaper publish- 
er some years ago comparing Dewey 
with Roosevelt murmured the historic 
words about the youthful Caesar: “In 
this young man is many a Marius.” 

It is also important to note that the 
basic concern of both men has been in 
political organization. Neither could be 
classified as a man of nonpolitical vo- 
cation, drawn almost accidentally into 
politics, as was Hoover or, as in earlier 
times, Grant, Jackson and Washington. 
Probably political ambition became a 
conscious concern at an earlier age in 
Roosevelt than in Dewey, but both 
entered public office at exactly the 
same age, 29. Both, of course, were 
actively identified with New York 


Roosevelt and Dewey-I 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








politics. As politicians they have both 
shown that they are the active di- 
rectors of their political managers. 

Both will be written in the books as 
“strong” executives. This term, “strong” 
executive, has a very special meaning 
in political science. It does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the connotation of 
excellence or success. It means active 
party leadership, direction of legislative 
policy and the full use of 
high office to influence pub- 
lic opinion. A “strong” Pres- 
idency means, in Woodrow 
Wilson’s terms, Presidents 
who “more and more come 
to feel that they are admin- 
istering [their office] in its 
truest purpose and with 
greatest effect by regarding 
themselves as less and less 
executive officers and more 
and more directors of affairs and lead- 
ers of the nation.” 

Wilson in discussing this point four 
years before his election pointed out 
that the makers of the Constitution 
conceived of the residency as Whigs 
regarded the crown, that is, “only the 
legal executive, the presiding and guid- 
ing authority in the application of laws 
and the execution of policy.” 

But time, circumstance and the great 
growth of the country decreed a larger 
role, and only Presidents of inferior 
capacity have failed to fill that role. 

In a period of isolation and of con- 
cern with domestic affairs, as from 
1865 to 1898, leadership drifted to 
Congress. But when the United States 
assumed world power, the President, 
as director of foreign affairs, assumed 
more and more leadership. In the peri- 
od now beginning, foreign policy will 
increasingly add to the potential of the 
White House. 


HE Executive Chamber in Albany is 
Ts remarkable school for strong ex- 
ecutives, All three who came from there 
were “strong” Presidents—Cleveland, 
T.R. and F.D.R. Dewey will have 
been governor of the Empire State 
longer than any of these predecessors. 
He has more completely dominated the 
legislature than they did. And he has 
done so with quiet but meticulous care. 
Dewey as President will follow this 
course with Congress. Like the Roose- 
velt of 1933-1937, he will actively in- 
fluence its decisions. 
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Now L know why Schlitz ws... 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


48, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Golden Discovery 1848-1 


An epic in history . 
“the gold rush” i 


can Original discovery 
opened the West to 
population and trade. 


cM 
Kosten 


Oniginal 


eagram’s i Panning gold in California of the °40°s, An original oil painting by Dean Cornwell 


for The House of Seagram. 
Cneienl, Lotte. Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin is a modern American 
te Gin |! Original . 


CA male pollen gin of rare 


3 any xt af ae ‘ this country. Naturally golden, naturally smoother, 
* amide by an onsginal and certasive a | e 5s “ 


method the a ferst pate geti “len yin 


Vit hinder nadén farce “EM because nothing but patience is added in the exclusive 
-elestilled & bottled by 4 


cohegoreme & Tord, ei . ° . . “We . ° 
toa Sai | process by which it is made. Millions are making this 


. the first gin of its kind ever distilled in 


golden discovery—just ask anyone who’s tasted it! 
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